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A Change of Title 


IN THE Spring of 1958, THe Dus.Lin REview had on its outer cover 
for the first time the arms of Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman, first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. His motto, ‘Omnia pro Christo’, was reflected 
in his work for the Review that had been founded in 1836, with which 
he remained closely associated for many years. He wished to keep its 
interests wide and varied, and this the present Editor has striven to do 
in the last three years, with, we think, considerable success. 

When, in 1958, THE DusLin REview appeared in its new form, 
there was a solid opinion that its title should be changed. It has now 
been decided to do this, for two reasons. 

First, we have wished to pay tribute to the eminent Prince of the 
Church who inspired and encouraged the founding of THe DuBLIN 
Review, and whose desire to do ‘all things for Christ’ is still the noble 
purpose of all our endeavour. 

There is a further valid and pressing reason, It has been found that 
there is a widespread and mistaken impression that the Review treats 
largely of Irish affairs and interests. The Review was addressed to 
English readers in the first place. Throughout the one hundred and 
twenty-five years of its existence it has always been published in 
England. 

The suggestion to change the name to THE WISEMAN REVIEW, 
therefore, has been accepted in the hope that the Review may attract 
a wider circle of readers. 

Meanwhile the older name will remain beneath the new, to recall 
the old association and the illustrious Irish co-founders, and to stress 
the continuity. 

We hope that THE WIsEMAN REvIEw will with God’s blessing con- 
tinue its valuable work for the Church of God and remain always 
faithful to the zealous devotion to the cause of Christ which moved the 
Cardinal whose name it now bears to initiate a great enterprise. 


% WILLIAM CARDINAL GODFREY 
Archbishop of Westminster 


Vol. 235. No. 487. 








CARDINAL BOURNE 


A Centenary Tribute 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 


raphy to the eminent dead is not an unimpeachable guide to 

their relative importance; it is, however, some indication of 
the degree of reputation they enjoyed in general opinion. Two 
columns were considered sufficient for Cardinal Bourne; his pre- 
decessors in the See of Westminster were more generously treated: 
Wiseman, seven; Manning, thirteen; Vaughan, eight. It is a 
curious allocation, but not more so than the three columns 
devoted to the name immediately before the notice of Francis 
Bourne, which is that of Horatio Bottomley. 

Francis Bourne was born at Clapham in the Southwark 
Diocese on 23 March 1861; his father, a higher Civil Servant, was 
English, and his mother was Irish. His father died in 1870 and an 
elder brother in 1874. Mrs Bourne had a small annuity which she 
supplemented by taking a position as a governess in Paris. The 
loss of his father and of his only brother, and the break-up of the 
home, probably deepened the shyness and reserve that were to 
become characteristic of him as a man. He was a lonely boy, but 
there were gains. Travelling alone to and from France in the holi- 
days, and having to spend much of his time by himself in Paris, no 
doubt strengthened his self-reliance. French became his second 
language. He and his brother had gone to school at Ushaw, but 
after the death of the elder boy Francis was removed to St 
Edmund’s, and it was there that he first heard the call to the 
priesthood. At the end of his five years at the school he spent a 
few months at Woodchester to test his vocation for the Domini- 
cans, but he soon became convinced that ‘this was not God’s 
purpose for me’. 

In 1880 he went to Cardinal Manning’s Seminary at Hammer- 
smith, where he was far from happy. He had hoped to go to the 
English College in Rome, but, as there was no vacancy, he went 
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CARDINAL BOURNE 5 


to St Sulpice in Paris. During the holidays of 1888 he and his 
mother and an aunt made a pilgrimage to Lourdes. The three 
years spent at the famous seminary in Paris were the most forma- 
tive in his life; the strict discipline and the close communal life 
may have been irksome at first, but the austere training in prayer 
and meditation was to prove a sure foundation for a life of deep 
spirituality. He benefited, too, from a higher standard of teaching 
than was available at that time in England; he was always a hard 
worker, and showed strong though not brilliant intelligence. He 
was ordained deacon in May 1883. It was a notable year for him, 
since it also included a visit to St Sulpice by Don Giovanni 
Bosco, who was to prove another influence on Bourne’s develop- 
ment. He spent some months at Louvain early in 1884 where he 
attended the lectures of Mgr Desiré Mercier. Ill health, which 
dogged him for some years, sent him back to England. A few 
months’ rest restored him, and on 11 June 1884 he was ordained 
priest at St Mary’s (Our Immaculate Lady of Victories), Clap- 
ham, by the Bishop of Southwark, Robert Coffin, who, as rector, 
had baptized Francis Bourne in the same church. During the 
following three years he was stationed at Blackheath (where he 
taught in the orphanage), Sheerness and Mortlake. He left the 
last place to go to Turin, as he felt drawn to the Salesian life. He 
stayed with Don Bosco, who eventually advised him to return to 
England, saying, ‘You will do much for Salesians there.’ ‘Two 
years later Francis Bourne, at Don Bosco’s request, met the three 
Salesians who were to found the English Province of the Society; 
he stayed with them for some weeks until they had established 
themselves in Battersea. 

He went to West Grinstead at the end of 1887, where his main 
work was in the orphanage; he often visited the nearby Charter- 
house at Parkminster. Meanwhile the new Bishop of Southwark, 
John Butt, had been considering plans for a diocesan seminary, 
and in 1889 he decided that a beginning should be made in a 
small way in a rented house in Henfield with Francis Bourne as 
Superior. Two years later he went to the new buildings at 
Wonersh, where he was Rector until 1897. The appointment of an 
all but unknown priest aged twenty-eight surprised many, but the 
choice was a wise one and it opened up for the young Rector a 
way of devoted service that remained dominant through life. The 
right formation of priests was a theme never far from his thoughts 
and prayers, even when beset by the multifarious duties of later 
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years. His unusual first-hand experience of seminaries in three 
countries, England, France and Belgium, provided him with the 
material for shaping his own policy. When Herbert Vaughan be- 
came Archbishop, in 1891, he decided to make Oscott a central 
seminary for the southern dioceses; had this plan been carried 
out Wonersh would, presumably, have become a school like St 
Edmund’s. Bourne was opposed to this suggestion, and, with his 
bishop’s approval, he put forward a reasoned case against it. The 
strong argument in favour of Vaughan’s proposal was that a 
central seminary could have a staff of the most highly qualified 
men, who would otherwise be dispersed among a number of semin- 
aries. Bourne was firmly of the opinion that the close connexion of 
the bishop with his own seminary was too important an influence 
in the formation of priests to be surrendered. This did not mean 
that he was not alive to the need for advanced training. ‘Our 
ideal,’ he wrote, ‘would be that, when most of the dioceses are 
equipped with seminaries, there should be a central college of 
Higher Studies, like those at Louvain, Paris, etc. We can never 
hope to have a Louvain or Washington University in England 
unless we first have seminaries in sufficient numbers to feed it 
with the best men trained within them.’ That was his opinion 
when he was thirty-two years of age; thirty years later he still 
hoped that his ideal would be realized, but its form had now 
changed. He suggested the creation of a Catholic Theological 
Faculty at one of the older universities. His hopes were not ful- 
filled, but these ideas put forward more than sixty years ago have 
been revived recently, although in a somewhat different form, in 
the proposal for an Institute of Higher Studies. 

Francis Bourne became coadjutor Bishop of Southwark in 
1896, and succeeded Bishop Butt in the following year. He re- 
mained in Southwark until 1903, when he became fourth Arch- 
bishop of Westminster at the age of forty-two. His first Pastoral 
Letter contained these words: ‘Almost all the questions which 
demand our special care at the present moment are connected 
with education. We begin with the most important—the training 
in knowledge and virtue of those who aspire to the ecclesiastical 
state.’ In a later passage he dealt with the urgent need for more 
secondary schools in London, and then went on, at greater length, 
to state the case for a more equitable financial treatment of Cath- 
olic elementary schools by the authorities. 

He reversed Cardinal Vaughan’s seminary policy and made it 
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CARDINAL BOURNE 7 


clear that St Edmund’s was to be the seminary for Westminster; 
this meant some significant changes in its organization. When the 
ecclesiastical students had been withdrawn on the setting up of 
the college at Hammersmith, the old seminary had developed 
successfully as a school. Additional buildings were necessary to 
house the ecclesiastical students, but his ability to get things done 
was shown by the fact that the first twenty-five students were in 
residence by September 1904. St Edmund’s remained his constant 
care; he closely watched the progress of the students and he found 
the money needed for further extensions and improvements. The 
school was developed separately from the seminary; he hoped 
that it would become a public school, with the prestige the term 
carries; although this ambition has not been realized, St Edmund’s 
takes a high place among Catholic schools. 

For higher studies students were sent to St Sulpice, Louvain or 
Rome. As regards the English College at Rome, the archbishop 
adhered to his policy of future priests receiving their basic train- 
ing in the diocesan seminary; he therefore did not encourage 
students to go to Rome for the whole of their training; he pre- 
ferred them to go there for higher studies. His predecessor’s re- 
moval of the ban on Oxford and Cambridge was in keeping with 
his own ideas, and he encouraged in every way the university 
chaplaincies and houses of study. It may be noted that it was he 
who sent Ronald Knox to the Oxford chaplaincy. 

The archbishop did not take the initiative so decisively in 
establishing elementary and secondary schools, but any order or 
parish priest who wished to build a school could be sure of his 
practical support. His work for schools was of a different character; 
he had to fight for their just treatment by the State. The Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 provided for the maintenance of the voluntary 
schools; this raised the cry of ‘Rome on the Rates’, and when the 
Liberals came into office in 1906 it was with the understanding 
among their Nonconformist supporters that neither Catholic nor 
Anglican schools should remain ‘on the rates’. By the Bill of 1906 
voluntary schools, unless self-supporting, were to be transferred to 
the local education authorities, and only ‘undenominational’ 
religious teaching permitted. Before the bill was published, but 
while its general trend was a matter of common knowledge, the 
archbishop began mobilizing Catholic opinion. His Lenten Pas- 
toral plainly set out the issues and declared that, if necessary, ‘we 
shall be prepared, to the extent of our power, to continue the 
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struggle of the past, rather than sacrifice our children; but let no 
mari venture to say then that even-handed justice has been done 
to all alike’. An over-crowded meeting at the Albert Hall made 
the Catholic case known to the public; as The Times noted, ‘the 
remarkable protest could not be ignored’. It would have been 
ignored but for the support of the Irish Members in the House of 
Commons and for the fact that the Anglicans were fighting the 
same battle. The bill did not become law, nor did three later 
attempts of the Liberal Government to ‘solve’ the religion-in- 
schools problem. It was left to a later Government, when there 
were no Irish Members in Parliament and when the Anglican 
Church had surrendered, to saddle the Catholic community with 
an inequitable financial burden. 

It was characteristic of the archbishop that he was content to 
take the chair at the Albert Hall meeting; the speeches were made 
by leading laymen since he wanted this public protest to be clearly 
an expression of the opinion of the people and not solely of the 
hierarchy. He himself was an effective platform speaker; while he 
cultivated none of the arts of the orator, he had a far more valu- 
able gift, that of expressing his views in plain language. that all 
could understand. He knew what he wanted to say on any 
question because he had given his whole mind to the matter; what 
he said was expressed without ambiguity or rhetorical trimmings. 
So, too, when he used the pen, it was to convey his opinions and 
wishes as simply and directly as possible. ‘I find writing,’ he said, 
‘a wearisome task; I have no facility or grace of composition.’ His 
only publications were a small book on Ecclestastical Training and a 
volume of sermons. 

This same directness of approach may be seen in situations 
that could have become more harmful but for his singleness of 
purpose and clarity of mind. The Eucharistic Congress of 1908 
may be taken as an example. For the first time for some three 
centuries, a Papal Legate was to be sent to England. This in itself 
made the event a landmark in the revival of Catholicism in this 
country, but the presence of seven Cardinals and over a 100 arch- 
bishops, bishops and abbots added to the significance of the occa- 
sion. It had been planned that, on the last Sunday of the con- 
gress, a procession of the Blessed Sacrament should pass along 
streets near the cathedral. ‘The archbishop, with his usual through- 
ness, had made the most careful preparations; he had planned a 
route that would avoid main roads, and he had sought and 
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obtained the approval and co-operation of the police. This pro- 
posal roused the bitter antagonism of extreme Protestants, and 
threats were made that the procession would be attacked. The 
police were confident that they could deal with any trouble. A 
few days before the procession, the archbishop received indirectly 
a telegram from the Prime Minister, H. H. Asquith, suggesting 
that the plan should be abandoned as ‘provocative to Protestant 
sentiment’. The archbishop did not hesitate but at once wrote to 
the Prime Minister saying that he would submit to an official re- 
quest from the Government but not to a private communication, 
‘and I shall give the matter the fullest publicity in order that my 
action may be amply vindicated’. After some shuffling, Asquith 
made a formal request that amounted to an order; the procession 
did not take its origina] form, and Benediction was given from the 
balcony of the cathedral. The Government had a bad Press. The 
Times published a letter from the archbishop that was described 
in a leader as unanswerable. He had so handled a difficult situa- 
tion that the Catholic community gained in general esteem, and | 
the country learned that Catholics now had a leader who was not 
to be frightened. 

In other, and less distressing, dealings with Ministers and 
Government officials, the archbishop never attempted to finesse. 
“You know where you are with Bourne,’ they said. He used the 
same direct but firm way of stating his views; once he had made 
up his mind he was not easily deflected from the course he had 
chosen; not that he was intransigent or arbitrary, but he knew the 
grounds for his decisions and he expected others to be equally 
reasonable in their objections. He would consult those whose 
knowledge or opinions seemed to him of value, but he was not a 
committee-loving man; the responsibility for decision was his and 
he accepted the burden, fortified all the time by the strength that 
came from spiritual sources. 

Nor did he lack courage to voice opinions that he knew would 
be unwelcome to many. Thus at a time when the General Strike 
of 1926 was at its grimmest stage, he condemned it in forthright 
terms from the cathedral pulpit. He was not only prudent in his 
judgements of day-to-day problems; he was far-sighted in his esti- 
mate of new developments. In his later years he welcomed the 
broadcasting of Catholic services and talks. In his earlier years he 
encouraged and advised Baden-Powell in the formation of the 
Boy Scouts. Did he sense that there were elements in the scout 
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training that were reminiscent of Don Bosco’s methods of the 
Flying Oratory for young toughs with ‘games of prisoners’ base, 
and rounders and fights for the flag’? The fact that the Archbishop 
of Westminster was the patron of a scout troop (later ‘the 
Cardinal’s Own’) allayed any misgivings Catholics in other 
countries may have had about the soundness of scouting. Another 
instance of far-sighted policy was put forward in 1926 in the 
Cardinal’s suggestion for a system of universal scholarships; but he 
was by twenty years too early. 

When Francis Bourne became archbishop, the cathedral was 
still not open to the public, and the walls of brick were almost 
bare. The work progressed steadily under his direction; he 
followed Bentley’s ideas as closely as practicable and took infinite 
pains to understand his intentions. During visits to Italy he found 
time to go to Sicily and Ravenna to study the mosaics, but it was 
difficult at that time to find an outstanding designer in that 
medium. Eventually he was persuaded to commission a non- 
Catholic artist, but he had to admit that ‘the result, though much 
praised, was a great disappointment to me’. It was he who com- 
missioned the almost unknown Eric Gill to carve the Stations of 
the Cross in 1913. Richard Terry had his encouragement in the 
development of the cathedral music, and the ceremonial was 
maintained at a standard that drew praise from all specialists; his 
own restrained dignity was an element in this achievement. By the 
time of his death, the cathedral had taken its rightful place in the 
Catholic community. | 

There was a debt of £16,000 on the cathedral in 1903; the 
new archbishop cleared this within a few years and found the 
money to complete the structure; it was to his great joy that the 
cathedral was consecrated on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, in 
1910. Another notable occasion was his entry as Cardinal on 21 
January 1912; he had been raised to the Sacred College in the 
previous November. The two nights before his entry were spent 
at St Mary’s, Clapham, the church where he had been baptized 
and ordained. The silver jubilee of his consecration was cele- 
brated in 1921 and he used the gifts made to him for the recon- 
struction of the cathedral pulpit. 

Two years later war broke out in Europe. The Cardinal’s 
attachment to both his own country and to France made him a 
strong supporter of the Allied cause; he did not spare himself in 
the many additional good works that war entailed. He gave close 
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attention to the provisions of chaplains and to their due recog- | 
nition, and, wherever his presence was thought to be helpful, 
whether on visits to camps in this country and in France, or to the 
fleet, he gladly answered the call. He gave his entire support to the 
often misunderstood and sometimes wilfully misrepresented peace 
work of Pope Benedict XV, and in his last Pastoral before the 
armistice he emphasized that ‘peace without justice is not worth 
having’. It should also be noted that it was partly through his in- 
fluence that a British Legation to the Holy See was established in 
1915. In another field he also loyally worked in sympathy with 
the Pope’s intentions. The modernist movement had caused much 
heart-searching and had, at times, brought bitterness of feeling, 
but Pope Benedict was not a heresy hunter, nor was the Cardinal, 
and it is said that it was through his influence that there was no 
condemnation of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 

When some declared that the roots of modernism were to be 
found in Newman’s writings, no one refuted this opinion more 
warmly than Archbishop Bourne, for he had a great devotion to 
Cardinal Newman. Nor was he fussed into hasty denunciation by 
complaints made to him at what some regarded as the dangerous 
tendencies of THe Dusiin Review under the editorship of 
Wilfred Ward, who had been appointed by the archbishop as 
proprietor. Their correspondence throws light on the character of 
both men. In his letters, straightforward and firm but always 
kindly, the archbishop postulated that the freedom he allowed the 
editor was conditional on its always being made clear that the 
opinions expressed were those of the contributors, and were not 
authoritative. He did not harass the editor by passing on the 
many complaints he received, for he recognized that THE DuBLIN 
REVIEW was an asset to Catholic thought. There is no doubt that 
his refusal to bring Wilfred Ward ‘to heel’ injured the archbishop’s 
reputation in some circles, but enhanced it among those who 
valued this liberty of discussion. Bourne’s biographer is silent on 
these important matters. 

He had his share of anxieties and trials. He did not allow 
attacks in the Press to agitate him. Occasionally he would issue a 
public denial when he had been misrepresented, but at other times 
he preferred to circularize to the leading clergy a refutation they 
could use. He was never anxious to engage in controversy. A more 
severe trial to him personally were the strained relations with the 
diocese of Southwark; at this distance of time it is difficult to trace 
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an adequate cause, but whatever was the primary occasion, it 
distressed him that the diocese of his birth and of his early labours 
had become estranged. Mischief-makers declared, without one 
iota of evidence, that the archbishop wanted to absorb the whole of 
London in the Westminster diocese and deprive St George’s of its 
cathedral status. Perhaps a really angry man would have cleared 
the air, but that was not his way. 

A more insidious trial was the series of conferences from 1921 
to 1926 at Malines, where Cardinal Mercier presided over dis- 
cussions on the relations between Rome and Canterbury. The 
well-meaning but eccentric Lord Halifax was the leading spirit. 
The Catholic Church was represented by the future Cardinal, 
Van Roey, and by a French priest, the Abbé Portal. The astonish- 
ing feature of this strange affair was that the Catholic Church in 
England was not only not represented but Cardinal Bourne was 
kept in ignorance of the proceedings while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was kept fully informed. The Cardinal was silent for a 
long time, though he could so easily have caused a rumpus. He 
had a great respect for Cardinal Mercier, who had been misled 
into accepting Lord Halifax and his friends as representative of 
the Church of England, a belief that many of its members would 
have fiercely contested. When, however, garbled reports appeared 
in the Press, the Cardinal felt that he must make a protest on 
behalf of the Catholics of England; he wrote in restrained but 
plain terms to Cardinal Mercier. This vexatious situation was 
ended when Cardinal Mercier died a few months later. Bourne’s 
biographer chose to deal with these conversations in a final 
chapter after having recorded ‘the Cardinal’s death. Interesting as 
this account is, the segregation and special treatment of the subject 
prevents the reader from seeing the problem in its proper perspec- 
tive in the chronology of the life of the Cardinal. 

Much must be omitted from a short article that attempts to 
survey the work of one who was a bishop for nearly forty years and 
an archbishop for over thirty. It is not possible to do more than 
mention his journeys to Canada, to the Near East and to Poland, 
or his appointment as Papal Legate to France in 1931 for the 
celebrations in honour of St Joan, and again to Buckfast for the 
consecration of the abbey in 1932. There were the celebrations in 
1929 of the centenary of Catholic Emancipation, and five years 
later a visit to the Slipper Chapel at Walsingham. Nor should his 
advocacy of the cause of the English Martyrs be forgotten; he died 
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only a few months before the canonization of John Fisher and 
Thomas More. 

The list of his labours could be extended for many pages, but 
what of his work as a diocesan bishop? In the earlier part of this 
article stress was put on his unceasing care for the right formation 
of priests. Few bishops have had the satisfaction of seeing their 
plans so amply carried out. By the time of his death, a large 
number of the Westminster priests had come from St Edmund’s, 
and he could see the results of the policy he had framed in his 
early days. Some found it difficult to get behind the shyness and 
reserve that were part of his personality, but once these were put 
aside they found a true pastor who could share their problems 
and send them away with renewed confidence, for they had talked 
with a priest whose strength came from the constant practice of 
prayer and meditation. He had their love and trust. 

Francis, Cardinal Bourne, died on New Year’s Day, 1935; it 
was fitting that he was buried in the Galilee Chapel at St Edmund’s 
College. The years during which he was Archbishop of West- 
minster were not easy ones for the Church in England. The 
death of Manning in 1892 saw the end of the period of great per- 
sonalities; Wiseman, Newman and Manning had brought the 
Church out of the shadows; it was no longer a society of ‘a few 
scattered worshippers’. Cardinal Vaughan’s tenure of West- 
minster may be regarded as an aftermath, with lingering echoes of 
old themes. With the arrival of Francis Bourne at Westminster, a 
new generation came to the front. He was unknown outside the 
Catholic community, and not widely known within it, but his 
capabilities as a leader were tested almost at once by the schools 
controversy. That problem is still with us, but the atmosphere has 
changed. Not very much is heard now of the almost hysterical 
opposition from the extreme Protestants that Bourne had to face. 
The calmness with which he took charge, his refusal to combat 
bigotry by invective, and his determination to keep the argument 
on the basis of equity showed that the new archbishop had quali- 
ties of character that marked him as a leader in his own right. 

He knew his own mind, and based his views and his policy on 
a thorough study of the issues; it was not necessary for him to 
search for principles for those he had learned in his years of 
preparation for the priesthood, and no one has ever been more 
devoted or more loyal to the teaching of the Church. This gave 
him the stability of thought and the consistency in action that all 
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came to respect whether they agreed or not with particular 
opinions. 

Hard-working, conscientious, entirely dedicated, unobtrusive 
—these are not qualities that bring public acclamation, but they 
were essential elements in his achievement during the many years 
that he guided the Church in this country, and it was indeed of 
great benefit to the Church that he was at Westminster for a 
generation. A period of internal consolidation was needed after 
the storms of the previous half-century, and his quiet influence 
was a determining factor in strengthening the fabric of Catholic 
life. By so doing he helped to gain for the Church an acknow- 
ledged position in the national life. 

Wilfred Ward’s daughter has written, “The coldness of Arch- 
bishop Bourne’s tone sometimes masked the real generosity and 
large-mindedness with which he was acting.’ And it has to be 
admitted that his reserved manner often prevented people from 
realizing his true worth. As we have seen, this may have been due 
in part to his early loss of family life when he was thrown back 
on his own resources. Moreover, his three years at Saint Sulpice, 
determinative as these were in his spiritual formation, prevented 
him from making those important friendships in early manhood 
that count for so much in life. He had no contemporary to whom 
he could freely open his mind. But quite apart from these limiting 
influences, his reserve was an expression of a deep humility that 
was an essential element in his spirituality. 

From our distance of time we can review his life and achieve- 
ment as a whole; we can see behind the mask that puzzled and, at 
times, misled some of his contemporaries, and we recognize the 
utterly devoted priest who gave every minute of his long life to the 
service of his Lord. It is fitting that in this centenary year of his 
birth we should pay our tribute to a great Cardinal. 
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SYNCRETISM AND 
REVELATION IN ANCIENT 
RELIGION 


By V. W. TURNER 


begins propitiously with two scholarly volumes!. Professor 

Maringer’s book consists of a set of inferences about the 
religious beliefs and practices of prehistoric man in Europe from 
the evidence of his material culture. Professor James is not only 
fortunate in having at his disposal the far richer archaeological 
material recovered from the ancient Near East, but also is able to 
draw upon a coherent body of documentary evidence. Yet despite 
these disparities there is sufficient overlap and continuity between 
these books to justify considering them in a single article. 

The title of Professor Maringer’s book is a little misleading 
since the Palaeolithic hunters and Neolithic peasants left few 
material traces which indicate beyond doubt that they worshipped 
gods. It is probable that many prehistoric societies recognized a 
Supreme Being, but of all beliefs this is the one for which we have 
least visible evidence. Modern primitives tend to regard the 
Supreme Being as invisible and never represent him in mask or 
mime. Lesser deities, demigods, arch-ancestors, are nevertheless 
frequently portrayed in statues, designs, paintings, masks and 
wood-carvings. So too are tribal, clan and lineage ancestors. 
Maringer tacitly recognizes the absence of polytheistic worship in 
prehistoric Europe by omitting any reference to ‘gods’ in his 
index. On the other hand, there are many references to the cult 
of the dead, to the ancestor cult, to fertility cults, to the bear cult, 
to hunting ritual and to magic. To me this has a familiar ring, as 
it must to others who have done anthropological fieldwork in 
societies that attach a high value to hunting. In such societies 
kinship plays a major part both in political and religious 

1 The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By J. Maringer (London; Weidenfeld and Nicolson 


). 
The Ancient Gods. By E. O. James (London; Weidenfeld and Nicolson 1960). 
15 


| bs Weidenfeld and Nicolson series on The History of Religion 
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organization. It has been said that in these very small societies 
even the largest political unit embraces a group of people all of 
whom are united to one another by ties of kinship, so that political 
relations are coterminous with kinship relations. The same group 
tends also to be a religious congregation, though one also finds 
totemic clans or cult associations which transect the membership 
of localized kin groups or bands, and which jointly or severally 
integrate many politico-kinship units in periodic performances of 
ritual. Each dispersed clan may have a totemic relationship with a 
natural species and be regarded as ritually responsible for the 
multiplication of that species. Or where there are cult associations 
each may be held responsible for the propitiation of spirits which 
are held to have the power to give or withhold fertility, rain, dis- 
ease or luck at hunting. Such spirits may be regarded as those of 
tribal ancestors, dead chiefs or shamans, or as beings that have 
never been human. Sometimes the spirit may be thought of as ‘a 
figure or representation or refraction of God in relation to par- 
ticular activities, events, persons and groups’—to use a felicitous 
formulation of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s. 

Such spirits and ancestral shades have few of the attributes we 
generally associate with persons. Indeed, it has been pointed out by 
Professor Fortes at a recent conference on African religions! that 
‘it is not the whole man, but only his jural status as the parent 
with authority and responsibility, that is transmuted into ancestor- 
hood’. Whether a man has been a bad lot, a wastrel, a paragon of 
virtue or a respected citizen, he behaves in exactly the same way 
when he becomes an ancestor, exacting ritual service and pro- 
pitiation and afflicting his living kin with misfortune if they fail 
in these respects. Now gods, wherever they are worshipped, have 
a distinctive personal character. Baldur the Beautiful, Legba the 
Dahomean Trickster, Hermes the Winged Messenger—all are 
believed to behave like persons rather than regulating mechan- 
isms. Professor James’s descriptions of Egyptian, Babylonian and 
Anatolian myths make it abundantly clear that in the ancient 
civilizations of the Fertile Crescent the worship of gods has sup- 
planted the veneration of ancestors and nature spirits. To revert 
for a moment to the relationship between kinship and political 
and religious organization, it is common to find the developed 
worship of a pantheon of gods in societies which possess centralized 


1 Held in December 1960 at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, under the auspices 
of the International African Institute. 
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authority, administrative machinery and judicial institutions, 
with marked cleavages of wealth, privilege and status. Here we 
find also that the political unit is essentially a territorial grouping 
—a ward, district, province, nation—rather than a kinship group. 
With the loosening of the bonds of kinship, a value is attached to 
personality, at least among the upper ranks of society. Simul- 
taneously, the concept of a hierarchy of persons emerges, where 
hitherto there was a body of kin, differentiated only by degree 
of relationship, sex and age. 

Professor Maringer distinguishes two main categories of 
religion in prehistoric Europe—that of the hunters and that of 
the farming peoples of the early Neolithic. Within the hunting 
complex he distinguishes three major religious phases, corres- 
ponding with the technological periods of the early Palaeolithic, 
upper Palaeolithic, and Mesolithic. Little is known about the first 
of these phases, except that it appears to have been associated both 
with men possessing a skull formation very similar to that of 
modern man and with Neanderthal man, with his prominent eye- 
brow ridges and receding forehead and chin. Hunters who lived 
during the last great inter-glacial in the Alpine and sub-Alpine 
regions appear to have had a form of bear cult, similar to that of 
present-day circumpolar peoples. At any rate, the skulls of cave- 
bears have been found deposited in ‘covered, altar-like stone 
chests’, in the dark interiors of caves. And there is some evidence 
of the ritual burial of the dead. For example, two Neanderthal 
skeletons were found in the Spy cave in Belgium in graves covered 
with a thin layer of charcoal, and at Le Moustier the skeleton of a 
youth was found lying on its right side, the legs slightly bent, the head 
resting on the right arm as in sleep and supported by a pillow of 
flint flakes. From these and other finds Maringer infers that early 
Palaeolithic man had at least a bear cult and a cult of the dead. 
Maringer then goes on to suggest that the prehistoric hunters, like 
the modern Ainus and Samoyedes, may have sacrificed parts of 
slain bears ‘to a supreme being’ conceived as a ‘dispenser of 
hunting fortune’. But there are pitfalls awaiting those who rely 
too heavily on comparisons between prehistoric and modern 
hunting societies. For example, I am familiar with Central African 
societies of hunters where the trophies of the chase are offered not 
to the Supreme Being but to the shades of hunter ancestors. And 
in many Amerindian societies the bear is regarded as a powerful 
spirit in its own right. . 

Vol. 235. No. 487. B 
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We have much more information about the beliefs and practices 
of the Homo sapiens hunters of the upper Palaeolithic, not least in the | 
form of the famous cave paintings and engravings of the Dordogne 
and northern Spain. But I am not at all sure what Maringer | 
means when he writes that the spread of magical, as opposed to 
religious, beliefs and practices was due to the fact that ‘man’s 
principal problem was game’. For magic, among modern prini- | 
tives at any rate, may be closely linked with agriculture, with | 
fishing, with love-making, with reproduction, with war, and with } 
many other activities, as well as with hunting. Per contra, some or 
all of these may fall within the sphere of religion, i.e. each activity 
may depend for its success on the propitiation of a deity, deities or 
spirits, rather than on the use of materials, rites or spells believed }. 
to be automatically effective for the fulfilment of desires. 

It is not so much the nature of the activity but its degree of 
hazard which seems to decide whether it will be associated with 
magic. Malinowski has shown how Trobriand lagoon fishing, 
which is safe, is pursued without recourse to magic, while open- 
sea fishing, which is rendered dangerous by squalls and sharks, is 
preceded by elaborate magical ceremonies. Malinowski infers 
from this that magic operates psychologically as at once an 
anxiety-reducing and confidence-promoting institution. It is quite 
clear that the hunters of the upper Palaeolithic found themselves | 
in an exceptionally precarious milieu. Indeed, Maringer himself 
writes that ‘the icy steppes, with their short summers and sparse 
vegetation, afforded them far fewer opportunities than their pre- 
decessors had enjoyed of supplementing the product of the chase 
by gathering wild plants’. The same climatic difficulties which 
forced the hunters ‘to improve their weapons’ and ‘band together 
more closely’ may have favoured the spread of magic. 

A well-reproduced series of photographs illustrates Maringer’s 
discussion of how art, ‘the most effective instrument for creating | 
likenesses’, was employed in the service of magic. But surely there 
is much more to the cave art of this period than mere sympathetic } 
magic? Those who have studied in any detail the religious systems | 
of modern primitives have, without exception, come to feel the 
profoundest admiration for the scope, complexity and coherence 
of their cosmologies, for the semantic richness of their ritual 
symbolism, and for the moral code that is embodied in the 
symbolic objects and gestures. The sand paintings of the North 
American Navaho, the pottery figurines of the Rhodesian Bemba, 
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the masks and arboreal symbols of the West Central Bantu, the 
rock paintings of the Australian aborigines, all these plastic or 
painted representations found in ritual contexts have a depth of 
meaning which suggests similar depths in upper Palaeolithic cave 
art. Unfortunately there are no articulate informants, no ritual 
specialists and exegetes, such as ethnographers may sometimes 
find, to tell us, for example, how prehistoric man interpreted such 
an apparent anomaly as the picture of a vividly realistic bison pre- 
paring to gore a stiff and stylized human form. And what is the 
meaning of the impressions of mutilated hands in the Gargas 
cave? We know that diviners and shamans practise similar mutila- 
tions in South West Africa and Angola today, but are we entitled 
to deduce from this that the Gargas hands were those of ritual 
practitioners? But it is probable that initiation rites were per- 
formed in the cave depths, and that the paintings played an im- 
portant role in them. If the advance of the ice sheets forced hunters 
to collaborate more extensively, some such arrangement as age- 
sets cutting across extended family bands may have developed, 
and entry into each set may have been through a rite de passage in 
the least accessible parts of the caves. Among such modern West 
Central Bantu societies as the Ndembu, Luvale and Chokwe one 
may still find hunting cults with several degrees of initiation. It is 
possible that upper Palaeolithic hunters had a similar system. 

The succeeding Mesolithic was associated in southern Europe 
with a still greater scarcity of food. The Azilian art of this period 
in the Pyrenees becomes more stereotyped and formulaic in 
character. Pebbles adorned with conventionalized patterns are 
found in quantities. Maringer speculates whether these pebbles, 
like the decorated churingas of the Australian aborigines, which they 
rather strikingly resemble, might not have been believed to con- 
tain the souls of the dead. Both the Azilian pebbles and the 
churingas display two types of designs: stylized human figures and 
symbolic or geometrical elements. If the Mesolithic finds do have 
the properties of churingas, then it is quite likely that they were also 
used in a cult of totemic ancestors. 

It is even more likely that the farming peoples of the early 
Neolithic period venerated their ancestors. I am not convinced, 
however, that the Danubian peasants of south-eastern Europe 
had the cult of a ‘fertility goddess’ as certain authorities, including 
Maringer, suppose. The only evidence for this consists in the 
numerous small sculptures that have been unearthed of nude 
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females. Most are of clay, some of bone, and some even of marble, 
They are highly schematized with stumpy limbs and exaggerated 
secondary sex characteristics. I have seen many similar female 
figurines among the matrilineal peoples of Central Africa. There 
they often play a role in cult ritual to propitiate the spirits of 
women who visit their living kinswomen with reproductive dis. 
orders, usually as a punishment for some breach of kinship 
morality or custom. But there is no suggestion that these statuettes 
are ‘idols’, or that they represent a ‘goddess’. The anonymous, 


abstract character of the Neolithic figurines would accord better | 


with the qualities we have earlier assigned, following Fortes, to 


ancestor veneration as an expression of ‘jurality’ or ‘ius per se’, 
here possibly transmitted through a line of matrilineal ancestors, | 


than with the worship of a personal deity. 


The later Neolithic provides a link between the two books. For | 
Professor James finds, in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic of Meso-} 


potamia, Asia Minor, Syria, the Iranian plateau and Egypt, the 
seed beds of the ancient civilizations. It was in these areas that 


the higher living religions appeared first in nuce. The Ancient Gods, | 
a massive work of scholarly synthesis, may for all its wealth of} 
factual material be seen as the working out of a few religious! 


themes and their variations. The emphases on female fertility and, 
later, on bull symbolism, which probably first appear in an 


animistic context or perhaps in connexion with an invisible? 
Supreme Being, in the ancient state systems of Egypt and Meso- | 


potamia have clearly developed into the worship of Mother- 


goddesses and their spouses—universal gods of the sky and] 


fertility in taurine guise. 


In Egypt the male solar deity, as the heavenly father of the | 


Pharaoh, took precedence over the Mother-goddess as life-giver. 


This was in marked contrast to the religious beliefs of Meso- | 


potamia, where the Mother-goddesses were regarded as the actual 


source of life. In the course of time, as the ancient agricultural | 
civilization spread from south-western Asia to Egypt, western 


Europe and India, the Goddess, the Magna Mater, tended to 
become an increasingly syncretistic deity, incorporating many 


local goddesses of maternity and fertility. For example, Isis, the | 


‘goddess of many names’, became the most popular of Egyptian 
deities in the Hellenistic period, and was identified with the allied 


foreign goddesses, Silene and Io, Demeter, Aphrodite and | 
Pelagia. In the Roman empire her worship spread everywhere and : 
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she lost her original Egyptian character. Other composite deities 
of that period in the Near East included a virile Young God, 
regarded as the son and husband of the Goddess, who united the 
properties of what were once local gods, such as Baal, Adonis, 
Tammuz, Hadad, Aleyan and El. He combined the attributes of 
a Storm-god, a Weather-god, a bestower of fecundity, a vegetation 
deity, a Sky-god and a Sun-god. These syncretistic cults of 
Goddess and Young God were associated with much ritual licence, 
goaded by such sensory stimuli as ‘frenzied dancing, wild music, 
and sexual symbolism, in the hope of obtaining communion with 
the source of life and vitality in a condition of ecstatic abandon- 
ment and mystical communion’. On account of their disorderly 


popular support that during the Roman imperial period the cult 
of the Goddess, in a rather more decorous and restrained form, 
compelled state recognition. 

Most anthropologists hold that a broad correlation exists 
between the religious, economic and political systems of societies, 
such that one would hardly expect a society of food-gatherers and 


_ hunters to possess either a state organization or a pantheon of 


deities. Nor would one anticipate that a great pyramidal state, 
such as Egypt in the Fourth Dynasty, would have a system of 
totemic clan cults. There is, in fact, a high degree of consistency 
between social structure, religious system and mode of subsistence. 
And, indeed, one can go a long way in the analysis of a religious 
system if one accepts the hypothesis of the rationalist anthropolo- 
gist Radin that ‘religion is one of the most important and dis- 
tinctive means for maintaining life-values’.1 As these vary, he 


| asserts, so will the religious unit vary. Among the most prominent 
_ life-values Radin places the desire for success, for happiness and 


for long life. Religion, since it is concerned with maintaining 
these, is not a thing apart from mundane life, nor is it a philo- 
sophical enquiry into the nature of being and becoming. ‘It only 
emphasizes and preserves those values accepted by the majority 
of a group at a given time.’ 

We find evident support for this position in the prehistoric 
societies, with their rites to ensure the fertility of crops, animals 
and men, and, most abundantly, in the cults of ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Professor James, in his discussion of the 


ind | 1 Primitive Religion (New York; Daver Publications 1957); p. 5: 
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Tammuz cultus in Syria, explicitly relates its main features to 
ecological factors. | 


Behind the cultures [he writes, p. 306] lay the emotional needs | 
of everyday life, created by the environmental conditions, in which 
rain was the principal necessity in the absence of an effective 
system of inundation and irrigation as in the Nile valley. Without | 
an adequate rainfall the land could not give her increase, and the | 
social and religious structure of Mesopotamia and Syria was very | 
largely determined by the need of rain and fertility. 


e ee 


But the external differences, largely determined by ecological 
and political conditions, between the religions we have been dis- | 
cussing are as nothing to their substantial identity when compared | 
with Judaism. This strongly monotheistic religion stands out in} 
marked contrast to the polytheism of all the other Semitic-speak- | 
ing peoples of the Ancient East. Nor does it resemble in the least | 
the natural monotheism of the simplest hunters and food- 
gatherers. Professor James has characterized succinctly the contri- | 
bution made by the Hebrew prophets (p. 275): | 


They insisted on a standard of conduct that would satisfy the | 
demands of an ethically righteous God who had showed man what | 
is good, and what is required of him: to do justice and to love mercy | 
and to walk humbly with his God. . . . The transcendent majesty | 
of God inspired awe, loyalty and obedience, which introduced a | 
new standard of the good life . . . moral goodness was a quality | 
that had to be won in conflict with evil, whether evil be interpreted | 
theologically in terms of sin, biologically as an inheritance from | 
man’s forbears, human or animal, or sociologically as a result of F 
the demoralization of society and its institutions, beliefs and | 
customs. 


This was not a religion that would change with alterations in 
the economic and political structures. It was destined to preserve | 
its basic principles and ethical and legal precepts through in- | 
numerable historical vicissitudes and in a variety of economic and 
social milieus. Here we find a religion that is no mere reflection | 
or expression of the way men organize themselves in the pursuit | 
of ‘human life-values’, but is rather the voice of God Himself, | 
speaking to and through His prophets. | 

For me, both as anthropologist and Catholic, this is the final | 
impact of the two volumes. On the one side, a jostling throng of 
beliefs and practices, of ghosts and gods, of personified instincts 
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and concepts, of disguised representations of social phenomena 


' and processes. On the other side, the living God. At one pole, 
_ syncretistic goddesses and gods, alluring, terrifying and oppressive. 


needs | 
vhich 


At the other, Yahweh, transcendent, self-subsistent Being, full of 
merciful kindness. Gods made by man are confronted in Judaism 
by the God Who made man, and in Christianity by God-made- 
man. The weight of both these books supports the Christian claim 
to be what Professor James calls a ‘specifically new and unique 


_ self-disclosure, described by Professor C. H. Dodd as “‘the entry 
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into history of a reality beyond history 


JOHN SWINNERTON 
PHILLIMORE 


A Memorr: II 
By STEUART N. MILLER 


The Professor of Humanity 


prompted Phillimore to a diligent attendance at Faculty, 


| | IS interest in the practice and organization of teaching 
Boards of Studies and Senate meetings. He was a Senate repre- 


' sentative on the Court for several periods; he served on Senate and 


Court sub-committees and as representative of the Court or Senate on 
outside bodies; and he took great pains to acquaint himself with the 


Committee of the Court, once said that Phillimore was the only 
member of the Senate on the Court who understood a balance sheet. 
In a letter of 23 Novemer 1921 W. M. Lindsay expressed regret 
that Phillimore should be spending so much time on university politics, 
but Phillimore himself, though as a scholar he grudged the time spent 
in committee work, thought that the alternative was to leave the 
university to be run by ‘the politicians’. His examining tours in 
Ireland, at the invitation of the National University, in 1914, 1917, 
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1921 and 1922, were—although he spoke of them with relish—under- 
taken in the same spirit of service. 
Phillimore’s whole life as a Professor was a denial of W. M, 


Lindsay’s view that the highest duty of a Professor is research. Speak. | 


ing of the occupant of the Humanity Chair at Glasgow, he said, at the 
presentation of his portrait: ‘His duty is to his Class first, last, and very 
nearly all the time.’ Not that he did not do much original work. He 
also encouraged his younger colleagues to do such work; to take a 
notable example, he encouraged McGlynn to prepare his Terentian 
lexicon.! But he seems to have considered that the contribution that a 
Professor owed as Professor to the progress of studies in his field was to 
train pupils for criticism and research. It was from Phillimore’s pupils 
at Glasgow that Lindsay got a high proportion of his glossarists. He 
would also encourage old pupils to do a piece of original work, whether 
they were engaged in university teaching or in school teaching or in the 
Civil Service; and if they produced anything he would speak of it with 
pride and pleasure. He must have valued it the more for its being the 
fruit of his own self-sacrifice. 

In his class the students who were likely ever to do original work 
would, even over many years, be an almost negligible number. When 
Phillimore, therefore, tried to get the Court to institute a Lectureship 
in Palaeography (the First World War suspended this), and succeeded 
in getting it to institute Lectureships in Greek History, Roman History, 
Hellenistic Greek, and Classical Philology, and to make these subjects, 
with Greek Philosophy, Special Subjects for Honours, his purpose was 
not so much to provide a training for future technicians as to ensure 
that classical studies should be competently taught at Glasgow over 
their whole range. In his Inaugural Address he had announced a 
‘comprehensive Hellenism’ as the subject of his teaching; so as Pro- 
fessor of Humanity he aimed at a comprehensive Latinism. By a ‘com- 
prehensive Hellenism’ he had meant literary Hellenism. Now by a 
comprehensive Latinism he meant something different; in particular, 
he included history, with all its ancillary disciplines. But his own field 
was still to be literature and, as its medium, language. 

Phillimore did not teach Latin as a grammarian, with ‘literature’ 
separated off as a subject for a few set lectures. He taught language as 
the medium of literature, and he taught literature in the texts. Even the 
passages he set for unseen translation were set as choice specimens of 

1 Dr Patrick McGlynn, Senior Lecturer in Latin at Glasgow University, writes in a 
private letter that two-thirds of his Lexicon Terentianum is already in type, though, owing 
to the scale of the work, an exact date of its publication (by Messrs Blackie and Son, 
Glasgow) cannot yet be given. Written in Latin to facilitate its international use, this 
opus magnum will be not only a completely classified lexicon but also a concordance, in- 
cluding important textual variations, and a comprehensive handbook to Terence’s 
language and idiom. For this work the University of Glasgow has conferred the 


degree of D. Litt. on its distinguished author, besides contributing generously to the 
heavy cost of its publication. 
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Latinity, just as the passages in English which he set for Latin com- 
position were passages he liked (whether from St Thomas More or 
Lord George Sanger); and his liking was apparent in the liveliness of 


| his own versions. He taught Latin and English together. To members of 


his Ordinary class Horace came alive in his occasional English ‘modern- 
izations’, and in his racy translations Terence’s comedies were seen to 


deserve their name. He introduced his students to a wide range of 
authors, and taught them to find congenial company in every century 
_ from Plautus to Prudentius. For he added to the narrow range of ‘pre- 


scribed’ books, characteristic of the Honours course in Scottish universi- 
ties, a number of ‘read’ authors. He further increased the range of 
study by taking up authors altogether outside the curriculum— 


- notably Christian writers like Tertullian, Lactantius and Prudentius— 
_ when he met his Honours students in small groups for ‘private read- 


ings. At these private readings there was ‘that intimate mixture of 
intellectual subordination and intellectual comradeship’ which in 
Phillimore’s view marked the true relation between teacher and 


' student.! In the teaching of Latin composition, the complement of 
_ reading, his teaching was no less stimulating. The class compositions 


changed every year, and always Phillimore supplied his students with a 
fresh version of his own—a rapid improvisation, individual and 
‘modern’, for Latin was a living language to him. 

In humanizing thus the Glasgow student and enlarging his intel- 


_ lectual horizons and acquaintance, Phillimore’s teaching was also a 
| formation in manners and a moral influence. It is not surprising that 
_ from the Humanity classroom many of his pupils passed easily into 
_ wider worlds—Oxford, France or Italy. There was already a con- 


nexion between Glasgow and Balliol in the Snell Exhibition, and 
Phillimore’s own relations with Oxford enlarged the connexion. 
Phillimore encouraged his best students to go outside the national 
boundaries to complete their formation. Of those who went to Oxford, 


| quite a number stayed as Fellows, the earlier of them preparing the 


way for others. 
It was not that Phillimore did not appreciate the native qualities of 


| the Glasgow student. But he thought that they were in danger of being 
_ cramped or deformed by industrial background or Calvinist upbring- 


ing and that they needed liberalizing. A teacher of genius, he estab- 
lished a warm and comradely relationship with his Humanity Class— 
a class famous, or notorious, for its traditional high spirits, wit and 


_ rowdiness. If his pupils opened his eyes by a boisterous vitality alien to 


the lecture rooms of Oxford, Phillimore revealed to them Oxonian 
civilization and the highly wrought perfection of classical literature; 
and to both the Gaelic spirit responded. Neither during his lifetime nor 


_ after his death were his pupils slow to acknowledge their debt. From 


1 The Methods and Purposes of Greek Study; Phillimore’s Inaugural (Glasgow 1899). 
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among hundreds of tributes two may be briefly quoted. Mr. W. R. 
Cunningham, sometime Librarian of Glasgow University, described 
Phillimore as ‘the most vital and inspiring personality of my academic | 
generation’, and George Gordon wrote to him after his appointment to 
the Chair of English Literature at Oxford: ‘Sir Donald! congratulated 
me in the name of my old university . . . but my old university, in any 
cordial and effective sense, has always been you.’ Yet, as may be seen 
from his speech (quoted below) in acceptance of his portrait, Phillimore 
recognized—and it was a token of his greatness—that, if Glasgow 
received from him, it also gave. 

An undergraduate’s article in the University Magazine described the 
Humanity Class as ‘a unique introduction to university life and disci- 
pline’, and the phrase is glossed in a letter of J. F. Milne, another of 
Phillimore’s pupils: “There was more wit about the pre-war rowdiness 
in classes. Certainly Professor Phillimore’s class was terribly noisy, but 
the noise was of a kind that the Professor himself enjoyed hugely. The 
stream of witty commentary on the Professor’s very happy translations 
of Terence came mostly from a very good scholar.’ These meetings of 
the Humanity Class in the pre-1914 days were, indeed, a battle of wits. 
As President of the Union at Oxford, Phillimore had been much 
admired for his dexterity at question-time, and it was with wit of the 
same quality that he now engaged his boisterous battalions at Glasgow. 
The university clock is about to strike ten, and there is an anticipatory 
scraping of feet; Phillimore checks it with: ‘Gentlemen, I have not yet | 
finished casting my pearls.’ So it went on. Yet he had the class com- 
pletely under control. It remained, however, a formidable class, and 
probably Phillimore found it a considerable strain to go straight from 
his breakfast-table morning after morning for his daily encounter with | 
it. In the Greiffenhagen portrait he has a look (caricatured by Punch) 
that is challenging and haggard. Phillimore himself privately described 
it to the writer of this memoir as ‘the Glasgow look’. His photographs | 
show that he aged rather quickly in his last decade. 

Nearly two years before his death Phillimore was rewarded by a 
‘tribute of admiration and affection’ from his students, past and 
present. To mark his semi-jubilee as a Professor at Glasgow they pre- 
sented to the university a portrait of him by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
with a replica for the family. In November 1924 the portrait was 
offered to the university and accepted by the Court, which agreed that 
after Phillimore ceased to occupy his Chair it should be hung in the 
room used for the teaching of Humanity (and there it hangs—in the 
room in which he taught). After some delay the presentation took place 
on 7 January 1925. | 

In the name of the subscribers G. S. Gordon presented the portraits | 





1 The late Sir Donald MacAlister, then Principal, later Chancellor, of Glasgow | 
University. ; 
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. R. | to the University and to Phillimore and his family. The Principal (Sir 
ibed | Donald MacAlister) accepted for the university, and Phillimore for 
emic } himself and his family. We quote the Glasgow Herald: 
nt to 
ated Professor Gordon said that he possessed a certain chronological 
any fitness to speak at that ceremony of affection and admiration, for he 
seen had entered the university on the same day as Professor Phillimore, 
neni though rather less noticeably. Professor Phillimore had confessed to 
him since that he was no less nervous than the class that morning. 
~~ He had been told such terrible stories in the south of the Glasgow 
students’ plus-quam-democratic turbulence and of the long-drawn- 
the out horrors of the Hundredth Psalm. These terrors of disorder in 
isci- Professor Phillimore’s class-room remained imaginary. When he 
r of said ‘Gentlemen’ in a certain way the effect of Caesar’s ‘Quirites’ 
ness was not more instantaneous... . They were important years when 
but Professor Phillimore came to the university. There was a change of 
The fashion and of dynasty, almost, in the literary class-rooms of the 
we faculty. Murray and Bradley went, and Phillimore and Raleigh 
nail came in. There was no need to dwell on the pungency of the 
- change. He would remark rather what a wonderful group of men 
wre they were for any one university to have had in two successions, and 
uch how stimulating and instructive such changes were. In selecting the 
the successors of the first dynasty the electing body showed a genius for 
Ow. contrasts amounting to constructive wit. Raleigh, he knew, felt the 
Ory change, and was exhilarated by it. ‘Of all the scholars I know,’ he 
yet once said, ‘in cask or in bottle’-—you will recognize him in the 
m- figure—‘not one has the vintage of John Phillimore. I hope Glas- 
_ gow will nourish him, and see that he has the temperature he 
oni I needs.’ Glasgow had done so.... 
th They celebrated the scholar who had never, since they had 
a known him, divorced literature from learning, or learning from 
wh) | literature; for whom that unnatural modern partition did not 
bed exist; whose own learning, though solid and high-built, had always 
phs been, as our ancestors would have said, polite. They celebrated the 
don who had never said or done a donnish thing; the professor in 
ya whose company the sour face of pedantry had never been seen; the 
ind scholar and savant who had kept (0 mirabile!) the undamaged use of 
ree all his senses; who was a poet, and a poet of great excellence, in his 
- own language, while he interpreted, with the subtlest discern- 
al ment, the poets of other tongues. 
~ In the course of his reply Phillimore said (and we again follow the 
nef Glasgow Herald): 
the | 
— If anyone deserved testimonials and honours, it was the Class. 
He believed the Humanity Class to be unique. It had always been, 
Lits since he knew it, a commonwealth—a collective creature of the 
iat most extraordinary and interesting kind. It managed itself. 
oe Although the Class always treated the staff with the most delightful 
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courtesy, sometimes even with respect, they had never failed to | 
assert their proper dignity, to the extent of showing that they could, | 


if need were, do very well without the staff. . . . The time would 
come when his portrait, which he would inhabit, would have its 
revenge upon his successor. If it would be possible for him to convey 
through the canvas any warnings to his successor, he would urge 
him to remember that the tradition of that room was that the young 


lions and eagles were to be fed on freshly killed food; that they must 


not be dieted out of cold storage. He would tell him that it was a 


great advantage if he did not come too learned, because to teach | 


successfully one ought to be learning all the time. . . . The portrait 
would be to him a reminder of some of the best hours he had ever 
spent in his life. It would remind him of the innumerable friendships 


and delightful incidents in the tender and intimate relations of | 
master and disciples. As a representation of the indulgent and | 
generous affection of so many generations of students, the portrait | 


would always be to them a proud and splendid family possession. 


Even with the students of his Ordinary Class Phillimore succeeded | 


in setting up a personal relationship. The annual Latin ‘smoker’ was 
always evidence of that. He succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
getting to know something of them individually. When he met men 
who had been students of his Ordinary Class years before, he would 
astonish them by addressing them by name, sometimes even recalling 
the bench they had sat in. He always took notice of men who had 


something individual about them in character or in talent. A scrap of | 


paper left on a bench (and transferred to one of his albums) with a 


caricature of himself sketched on it, or a burlesque of the author he | 
was reading, an interjection in class, a speech at the Dialectic, a piece | 
of verse or prose in the University Magazine—such clues he pounced | 


upon and followed up. The men so discovered might soon be coming 
to his study and bringing other men with them. In one of his albums, 
for example, there is a sketch of his study with three men in it besides 
himself. One of them was a medical student, Walter Elliot (then, if I 
remember, a Socialist).1 So Phillimore got to know the exceptional 
men in the university, most of whom had been in his Ordinary Class 
though few had distinguished themselves in Latin studies. 

Phillimore’s influence ranged far beyond his professional sphere. 
For him classical humanism led by various paths into all departments 
of modern life. In a discussion at a meeting of the Classical Association 
of Ireland in June 1917 he said: 


There never was more need of a philosophy in which Science 
and Humanism can meet on common ground. . . . The more 
thoughtful minds are already finding out that you cannot deal 


1 The late The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot was for many years Unionist M.P. for 
Lanark and, later, Kelvingrove, 
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with great problems of Form and Function, or the like, without a 
philosophy. That philosophy will be Aristotelian, whether ex- 
plicitly or no. Vitalists and Mechanists will reoccupy old battle- 
fields of Greek philosophy. 


For its own sake, he considered, classical humanism should keep 
these communications open. In the same discussion he said: 


There are many who, without being illiterate, neither can nor 
need be classical scholars. It is very dangerous for Classics if we 
cannot maintain active and friendly relations in this quarter. 


When the students of Glasgow first decided to issue a volume of 
University Verses (1910), and when all four Scottish universities later 
combined to publish a volume of Scottish University Verses (1923), it was 
Phillimore who was invited on each occasion to supply the Preface intro- 
ducing the volume to the public. A second Glasgow volume, which 
appeared the year after his death, contained five pieces by him. But 
that was the least of his contribution. A reviewer in the Glasgow Herald 
said: 


Well-meaning universities here and in America have been mis- 
guided enough to appoint Professors of Poetry; but the poets of a 
university elect their own professor and crown him with no beret 
but with invisible bay. John Swinnerton Phillimore, who professed 
Latin, was so elected by the poets of Glasgow University when, in 
1910, they asked him to dedicate the first volume of University 
Verses. The wisdom of their choice is shown in the second volume of 
the Verses, which has just been published. ‘The second volume is a 
much better piece of work than its predecessor . . . the verse itself 
is neater, more disciplined, and more inspired. . . . Phillimore’s in- 
fluence may be traced in a curious economy of local or provincial 
appeal in these verses, and in the technical excellence of nearly all 
of them. A few lines from his last poem (printed in this collection) 
convey some of the delicate vigour of his method: 


Across the lawn 
Where sparkles late the strong September dew 
Comes a long whistle—so clear-edged and true 
It seems as if a rapier-blade were drawn 
By some seraph-at-arms in the bright air 
Just for the joy of letting sunshine play 
On his divinely forged Toledo. ... 


It would be difficult to conceive of a better model to put before 
careless, expressionistic young men. 


This is confirmed by O. H. Mavor (James Bridie) in his One Way of 
Living (p. 191). Speaking of ‘the activities of our little group of half- 
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baked men of letters’ at the time (1910) of the publication of the first 
volume of University Verses he says: 


Our patron and friend was John Swinnerton Phillimore, the 
Professor of Greek [actually Phillimore had been Professor of 
Humanity for four years by then]. Once he came down to Walter 
Elliot’s flat in a dressing-gown at half past twelve in the morning, 
bringing with him a bottle, a black pipe and a deal of encourage- 
ment. In that morning we collected a book of verse and published 
it. A much better book of verse was collected in 1927; but we 
began it. Phillimore wrote the Preface to the joint book and contri- 
buted four poems to the second. His friends, Mr Belloc and Mr 
Chesterton, often came to see him and, when they did, came over 
to the Union and spoke to us. I do not believe in Schools, Influ- 
ences and Derivations. Matters like that may be safely left to the 
professors. But it is interesting to note that the young poets of 
Gilmorehill rapidly took on something like mastery in their medium 
from the moment Phillimore began to take a hand. The sentimen- 
tality was squeezed out of their work, and their verses stood up like 
rows of neat little crisp, dry sponges. 


But Phillimore’s influence was not confined to the university. He 
lectured on classical subjects to the Glasgow branch (of which he was 
Vice-President) of the Classical Association of Scotland and to other 
audiences. He took the chair when Martin Harvey addressed a 
Glasgow audience. For some time he was one of the board of manage- 
ment of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre, and had much to do with 
the reading and selecting of the plays to be performed. He was a 
favourite speaker at meetings of such societies as the Sir Walter Scott 
Club and the Burns Clubs, and he gave several addresses to the English 
Association. He took an active interest in the Franco-Scottish Society 
and was a member of the General Council and Executive Committee 
of the Russo-Scottish Society. He enjoyed the friendship or acquaint- 
ance of such artists as Muirhead Bone, William Strang, Macaulay 
Stevenson, Maurice Greiffenhagen, Anning Bell and Fra Newbery, 
and of architects like Giraldon and Bourdon. He was in close touch 
with the Glasgow School of Art. 

As an acknowledged representative of learning and the arts, 
Phillimore was also expected, and was very willing, to act as host to 
certain kinds of distinguished visitors to the university or city: as is 
illustrated by letters from Andrew Lang, W. B. Yeats, John Masefield, 
Aylmer Maude, Christopher Williams (the painter), and André Michel 
of the Louvre. There also survives a letter from Peggy O’ Neill; appear- 
ing for the first time in a Barrie réle and opening in Glasgow in 1924, 
she ensures success by sending Phillimore fifty tickets for students (with 
the offer of a box for himself). In a subsequent letter she wrote: 
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It was charming of you to send me the cheery message . . . fifty 
Scotch university students all in a row! They were an inspiration... 
I am grateful to them and to you. ... I shall now have no hesitation 
in facing the mere Saxon. 


But it was in the immediate duties of his Chair that Phillimore 
chiefly discerned the obscure splendour of ‘the undiscoveréd ends’. An 
obituary in the Manchester Guardian said: 


He was a man of great personal charm, whose exquisite wit was 
the delight of all who moved in his circle. His Oxford friends were 
struck by the warm patriotism that this South Country man devel- 
oped for Glasgow. No Scottish teacher born of a line of Scottish 
teachers could have entered with more genuine sympathy into the 
difficulties and interests of his Scottish pupils, and his devotion 
inspired him to consecrate to the work of his Chair gifts that might 
have won for him an even greater reputation than he enjoyed as a 
scholar, a poet, and a critic. He had his reward in the gratitude and 
admiration of all those who had the good fortune to be taught by 
him. 


Some of those who wrote to congratulate him on his appointment 
to Glasgow in 1899 referred to the Glasgow Chair as a mere step to 
politics and the leadership of the House of Commons. But, whatever 
Phillimore himself thought when he first came to Glasgow, it is certain 
that from 1905 to 1906, the years in which he was received into the 
Catholic Church and was transferred from the Greek Chair to the 
Latin Chair, he accepted the work which he could do in and from his 
Chair as the work of his life. In Shedfield churchyard, where he lies 
buried, the stone which commemorates him gives rightly as his 
epitaph: ‘John Swinnerton Phillimore, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow.’ 


The Man of Letters 


At the ceremony in the Humanity Classroom in 1924 G. S. Gordon 
said that they celebrated ‘the scholar who had never divorced litera- 
ture from learning, or learning from literature’. There is not, conse- 
quently, a great deal to add in this section to what has been said in the 
pages about “The Scholar’.! 


1 See THe Dusiin Review, Winter 1960-1. 
Miller left to G. S. Gordon the appraisal of Phillimore as a poet, and the poetry 
is in fact the principal theme of Gordon’s lecture on Phillimore, printed in The Dis- 


cipline of Letters. (A.A.S.) 
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Phillimore’s translation of Sophocles into rhymed couplets was not 
generally considered to be a success, but the introductory essay on 
‘Sophocles and his Age’ was handsomely praised. A review in The 
Times of 16 January 1903 (unsigned, but marked by Phillmore as by 
E. D. A. Morshead) said that the Introduction, ‘though written ina | 
style of such animation as we rarely expect or receive from learned 
scholars, contains, we think, the best and most discriminating summary 
of the differences between Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides that is 
to be found, in moderate compass at all events, in the English language’, 
A review (also unsigned) in Academy and Literature said: 


Mr Phillimore ... has... both poetic gift and metric skill... 
the introductory essay . . . is dotted with sayings which one re- 
members without effort: ‘Self hungers after its own mystery, and 
seeks for the self in another, communicated by artistic interpreta- 
tion. And it is the self which eludes us in Sophocles.’ ‘Only the 
almost sentimental turn for melancholy which marks the Ionian is 
strong in him [Sophocles], as in all natures which are hyperaes- 
thetic both of pains and pleasures.’ 


The Introduction to the translation of Philostratus’s Apollonius is 
also written with animation. The translation itself G. S. Gordon, ina 
letter to Phillimore, pronounced ‘a feat’, and he quoted George 
Saintsbury as saying there had been ‘nothing like it since L’Estrange’. 

Some of Phillimore’s yerse translations were given a place in his 
volumes of poems. Others he presented to the general reader, with an 
historical and critical setting, in periodical articles. He published such 
articles in THE Dusiin Review on ‘Leonidas of Tarentum”! and on 
‘Crinagoras of Mitylene’? in 1906, on ‘Asclepiades’® in 1907, and on ‘St 
Paulinus of Nola’* in 1910. An address on Robert Burns, which he 
read at the Annual Dinner of the Govan Burns Club in 1905, in pro- 
posing the toast of ‘The Immortal Memory’, was published by the 
Club that same year. 

In 1913 he published in THe Dusiin REviEw a notable essay on 
‘Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism in England’.’ 
E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers in the Introduction, on “The 
Continuity of English Prose’, to their Harpsfield’s Life of More,® say: 


That accomplished scholar whom we have recently lost, J. 5. 
Phillimore, writes: Poetry is a wind that bloweth where it listeth: a 
barbaric people may have great poetry, they cannot have great 


1 Vol. 138, pp. 59-78. 

2 Vol. 139, pp. 74-86. 

* Vol. 140, pp. 258-70. 

* Vol. 147, pp. 288-305. 

5 Vol. 153, pp. 1-26. Bi: 
® Being E.E.T.S., O.S., No. 186 (Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932): p. lviil. 
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prose. Prose is an institution, part of the equipment of a civilization, 
part of its heritable wealth, like its laws, or its system of schooling 
or its tradition of skilled craftsmanship. 


Again, referring to the article in THE DuBLin REvIEw, they say?: 


Bishop Westcott finds the phrasing of the Rheims and Douai 
Bible unrhythmical, while admitting the wealth of its language. So 
excellent a judge as Professor Phillimore evidently preferred the 
Douai version, even on the score of prose rhythms. 


On the same page they describe the Douai Bible as made on 
principles which More would have approved; and here they quote 
Phillimore’s article? for the following: 


And at this point let me suggest a theory of the literary history of 
English for this epoch: namely, that there was a bifurcation; a 
main stream dammed, and a new cut opened; and after the new cut 
had carried off most of the water, the old stream reopened. Dryden 
is the meeting-point of the two channels. The true mainstream of 
English tradition in prose was in the line of Parsons, Campion, 
Allen and the translators of the Douai and Rheims Bible. These are 
the inheritors of More. But these admirable writings, proscribed 
and destroyed by the Government of Elizabeth, have remained 
(such is the obscurantist force of ancient prejudice) unknown, not 
merely to the blinkered schoolboy but even to many professors and 
students of literature in our own time. A critical comparison of the 
prose rhythms in the Catholic and the Government Bible would be 
an interesting study. 


In his Thomas More,* R. W. Chambers refers to the article in THE 
Dustin Review as ‘a vital essay, to which every student of More is 
under a heavy debt’. In 1922, under the title ‘Scripture Versions and 
Variants’,® Phillimore himself published a critical comparison, from the 
literary (not merely the rhythmical) point of view, of the Rheims- 
Douai Bible and the Authorized Version. In a letter referring to this 
article, Dom Paul Cagin, o.s.B., at that time librarian of Quarr Abbey 
(where Phillimore had worked at the article), after alluding to the 
rehabilitation of Veuillot in France, wrote: ‘Vous étes en train de rendre le 
méme service au P. Robert Parsons et a@ ses amis.’ 

1p. cxlvi. 

* p. 8, footnote. 

® For some references and reactions to Phillimore’s thesis, see, besides the Intro- 
duction of Hitchcock and Chambers (esp. pp. lii f. and cxli-cli), A. C. Southern, 


Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 1559-1582 (Sands 1950), pp. 5-6, 248, and C. S. Lewis, 
English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, excluding Drama (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1954), PP- 439-441, 165-181. 

‘ Jonathan Cape 1935: p. 379, n. 2. (S. N. M.) 

5 By J. S. Phillimore and J. Herbert Williams, THe Dusiin Review, vol. 170, pp. 
20-53. (S. N. M.) 


Vol. 235. No. 487. Cc 
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These articles of 1913 and 1922 in THE DuBLIN Review belong a; 
much to religious controversy as to letters. The same is true of his 
Preface! to his edition of Fisher’s Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms.” The religious interest predominates in addresses on ‘Cardinal 
Newman’ and on ‘Religion anc. Education’ (both published as pamph. 
lets by the Catholic Truth Society), as well as in an article which | 
appeared in THE Dus.in REviEw in 1922 on “The Prospects of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland’.® 


In John o’ London’s Weekly of 5 January 1940 there is an article bya § 
Richard Church on “IT'wo Famous Anthologies’, which contains this f 


passage: 


Coming immediately after him [W. H. Davies] in the new f 


Oxford Book is someone unknown to me, with a poem called ‘Ina 


Meadow’, which both in content and manner is classically perfect, [ 


It might have been written by Horace or Thomas Gray. But this 
author, J. S. Phillimore, needs no comparison. His poem stands 
alone. 


This shows the need for reprinting Phillimore’s poems. 
In the Essay on Newman‘ Phillimore notes that ‘he says in one of 
his Dublin addresses that what distinguishes literature from scientific 


and other kinds of writing is that it is personal; it deals with thoughts, } 


not things. And all his arguments come to us as a piece of his personal 
experience thought out into language.’ So Phillimore’s own poems (as 
he tells us more than once in both his volumes) are the meditations ofa 
solitary thought out into language for relief and companionship, if 


only self-companionship; and indeed by then they have traversed such | 


an intricacy of paths in the poet’s mind that when they emerge at last 
(it may be at an unexpected point) they are complex as well as indi 


vidual; which is a reason why they are not always easy to understand. f 


Not only the poems but all Phillimore’s writings, even his technical 
exercises as a scholar, are consistently personal by Newman’s definition 
of style, quoted in the Essay, as ‘thinking out into speech’. They are also 
personal by certain marks which they occasionally exhibit. ‘Manner- 
isms,’ he says in the Introduction to his Sophocles, ‘tickle the sense of 
initiation. Personality fascinates even expressed in growths which tend 
towards the extravagant and grotesque.’ Sometimes the initiated 
recognize Phillimore in a figure or a turn of phrase such as has become 
distasteful to many since ‘that happy century when quaintness was not 
excommunicated’; sometimes in ‘whimsical excursions of personality’, 


which (he warns us) are not to be confused with ill-balanced judge- | 


1 pp. v-xiv. 

2 The Catholic Library, vol. 14: London (Roehampton) 1914. 

$Vol. 171, pp. 183-200. 

* Cardinal Newman (Catholic Truth Society of Scotland: No. 154), p. 5. 
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ment; sometimes in a robustiousness of language with which he tries 
our sensibility and his own not infrequently, especially in his prose 
writings, by a forcible expression of opinion. 


His Opinions 


By habit Phillimore was reserved. ‘I know your reticence,’ Belloc 
once wrote to him, ‘and your dislike for expansion of any sort.’ For one 
thing he was sensitive; but there was more in it than that. ‘His quiet- 
ness,’ as a discerning colleague! noted, ‘was itself an indication of so 
much power.’ What Phillimore says of Newman may be applied to 
himself: he ‘is master of a tremendous team of natural faculties, and he 
never lets go the reins; the very sense of his talents seem to make him 
almost painfully cautious and exact... he possessed them and not they 
him.” In conversation with individuals he controlled his powers by a 
careful and alert urbanity. If in addressing the public, whether from 
the platform or in his writings, he sometimes spoke forcibly, it was still 
‘the controlled expression of a considered opinion (which did not ex- 
clude a mischievous satisfaction in the anticipation of the effect it was 
likely to produce in the quarter which provoked it). In one of his note- 
books he transcribed and underlined St Augustine’s saying: Duligite 
homines, interficite errores. It was in keeping with this that he never turned 
upon individuals the tremendous disdain with which he would some- 
times annihilate a point of view. In introducing G. K. Chesterton to a 
Glasgow Catholic audience which he was to address on “The Revival of 
Superstition’ Phillimore is reported® as saying that ‘on the previous 
night, even within a few yards of that place, a lady of whom he wished 
to speak with nothing but respect was busy regaling an audience, which 
the newspaper said consisted mostly of ladies, with all the most dis- 
credited delusions of the last 2000 years, jumbled together with the 
impartial incompetence of one who spoke on subjects with which he or 
she had no acquaintance’. Even here, it will be seen, Phillimore re- 
moves Mrs Besant herself out of the way before he lets fly at her 
opinions. 

But to Phillimore, as to St Augustine, interficere errores was a necessary 
part of the diligere homines. The report of his speech on the occasion just 
referred to represents him as saying: ‘A thing might start with a delu- 


* sion and might soon form itself into some detestable social tyranny and 


injustice. . . . A wong doctrine, if persisted in, would produce... 
political injustice, economic anarchy .. . and intellectual anarchy such 


1 Dr George Milligan at a a Service in the Bute Hall, Glasgow University. 
® Cardinal Newman, pp 


* By the Glasgow Star, 14 March 1912. (S. N. M.) 
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as confronted us every day when we opened our newspapers.’ He 
believed that false doctrine might warp the mind ofa nation and impair 
personality everywhere within it. Such he believed to have been the 
effect of Calvinism in Scotland, though he had a personal liking for 
individual Presbyterian ministers and they for him. Conversely, 
Phillimore believed that it was through personality that right doctrine 
produced its fruits and was propagated. In his Essay on Newman he 
says: 


Newman never conceived of a logic of proofs and arguments 
which should be taken in the abstract, and work their effect like a 
machine. His reasoning is always a reasoning addressed to minds 
which he presupposes to be of goodwill and not obstinately blind, 
He presupposes a starting-point of sympathy. A logic which is the 
mere dry clatter of one intelligence against another has no meaning 
for him. It must be logic employed by a true man. It must be a soul 
reasoning with a soul. ... And so this great and subtle theologian 

. chose for the motto of his arms when Leo XIII made him 
Cardinal the plain words cor ad cor loquitur. . . . 

And his method is always a bit of the autobiography of his own 
soul and intellect; not a manual of the subject, but a diary of his own 
experience. .. . All his work is the chronicle and interpretation of his 
own soul, But if his imagination was mystic, he nevertheless depre- 
cated and mistrusted the uncontrolled emotions in religion: any- 
thing that savoured of revivalism, or illuminism, he not only disliked 
in point of taste, but suspected as tending to self-deception. Never 
was an imagination more rigorously controlled by a great will; never 
was a great intellect so convinced that intellect uncontrolled, ‘the 
wild living intellect’, as he calls it, is a natural force which, if it be 
uncontrolled, is like brute strength, as frightful, blind, ruinous and 
annihilating as the forces of nature broken loose. . . . And so it is 
that the man comes first, and the personality is our first interest: 
much as we may be amazed at the marvellous horses which can 
leap and run and fly through such vast spaces, let us keep our 
admiration for the harness that controls them all, and our homage 
for the master-spirit that directs.? 


Phillimore’s own opinions were personal in this sense, deliberate 
judgements thought out into speech. 

Lacking (Phillimore thought) this power and habit of judgement, 
the German, in Raleigh’s phrase, ‘flies upwards into vacuity’; or, if he 
holds fast to real things, gets to his conclusions by following mechan- 
ically a ‘scientific’ method; and if he abandons this, emotion becomes 
his guide. So Phillimore believed that German influence befogged or 
mechanized the English mind, and the ‘O Kant! O Luther! O Prince 
Albert! O Carlyle!’ of the Charles Fisher Jn Memoriam (written in 1916) 


1 pp. 4-7. (S. N. M.) 
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was expanded in the series of lectures which he gave in France, under 
the auspices of the Franco-Scottish Society, between the fourth and- 
the eighteenth of October 1918. He lectured at the universities of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse (where his title was L’ Angleterre: est-elle teutonne 
ou latine?) and in Paris at the Sorbonne. He was also at Nancy, but a 
lecture could not be arranged there. In the following notes for a lecture 
on ‘L’Avant-guerre’,! Phillimore contrasts the linguistic manifestations 
of the pre-1914 anti-Latin movement with the more hopeful con- 
temporary situation: 


You know that English consists of three manuals, and anyone 
who is to play the instrument well must have command of all its 
resources and leave none of them unexplored. Well, at the time 
when the degradation of the Press began in England you have 
Harmsworth announcing that Ais paper will use Saxon words by 
preference. .. . The boast was little more than a piece of humbug; 
yet, if you compare the Catholic Bible, printed in exile at Douai 
and Rheims, with the English Government Bible of 1611, you will 
not fail to remark that religious revolution reveals itself even in a 
vocabulary. 

We see an augury for the future in the fact that among the poets 
today so many are Catholic. Just so there was in Coleridge the 
promise of a future movement of Germanism. 

The older the world grows the more important becomes the 
interpretation of the record of our past; and the more majestic 
becomes the conception of History, as a whole in which all the 
Humanities take their place as subordinates. 

The great religious controversies of our time are not much con- 
cerned with differences of principle and doctrine. It is historical 
questions . .. which must be answered by those who would exercise 
an action on the modern conscience. 

So morality through biography. 


The Sorbonne lecture was reported in the Journal des Débats of 18 | 
October 1918. In the course of a criticism of German influences in 
English culture as exemplified by Max Miiller, Carlyle, J. A. Froude, 
S. T. Coleridge and Charles Kingsley, Phillimore said: 


Cette campagne teutonne s’appuyait dans le monde religieuse 
d’une propagande luthérienne. Le Catholicisme dit d’Oxford fut en 
grande partie une réaction contre le germanisme. ‘Si le Révérend 
Newman avait su l’allemand, il ne serait jamais fait catholique’, a 
dit le doyen Stanley.? 


1 Presumably the Bordeaux lecture, if it was not the undelivered lecture intended 
for Nancy. (S. N. M.) 

2 It is important to notice the date of this passage and that quoted above, spoken 
by a Francophil of intégriste sympathies at the climax of the first world war.—Ebprror. 
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On the literary side: ‘En fait, depuis Geoffrey Chaucer, la littérature 
anglaise est étroitement apparentée a la frangaise.’ Its reticences suggest that 
the Journal, in giving an esquisse sommaire of the lecture, was also editing 
it; for in his notes Phillimore speaks freely of parliamentarism, pacifism, 
etc., and ironically congratulates M. Combes on extending French 
culture by exiling the religious of France, whom (mentioning particu- 
larly Farnborough and Quarr) he describes as apostles of ‘l’esprit 
Srangais’ in England. This impression is confirmed by some sentences in 
a letter from Plessis of 16 December 1918: 


attaquer Luther, citer Brunetiére et méme Derouléde, et faire 
’éloge du ministére Combes du point de vue qui fut la votre, voila 
qui ne plaira pas a tous mes collégues. D’autres, comme moi, vous 
trouveront sage et courageux. 


Plessis and his friends were associated with L’Action Frangaise and 
were Royalists; and in the Plessis-Phillimore correspondence there is 
mention of the prospect of the restoration of the Monarchy. To 
Phillimore, as to Plessis, France was not (what they would have 
described as) the France of politicians and financiers, freemasonry and 
the urban proletariat; it was the France of the soldier and the peasant 
owner and of the Faith—Gallic and Latin and traditionalist. 

As a land of peasant owners and of the Faith Phillimore had great 
hopes of Ireland. In his Cardinal Newman,' he notes that ‘to Newman 
personally the Irish “campaign’’—as he called it—brought a great 
widening of view, and brought what his early prejudices had denied 
him—a high appreciation of the Irish race’. He himself had always 
favoured the restoration of freedom to Ireland as an act of justice and 
the reparation of a wrong. In his contribution to Essays in Liberalism he 
had spoken of Home Rule for Ireland as having ‘the priority in interest, 
even in affection . . . in every genuine Liberal’. During the Irish trouble 
that followed the war of 1914-18 he kept himself informed of what the 
Irish had to say for themselves by studying their Bulletins, and he even 
intervened personally in the hope of helping towards a settlement 
reasonable and honourable to both sides. When Dr Mannix was in 
Glasgow, Phillimore arranged for an interview with him. Again, in an 
undated letter to the present writer he wrote: 


My appointment to meet de Valera was cancelled because he 
was too busy, but I wrote to Fr Fahy the points I had wanted to 
talk to him about: (1) An assurance about the Irish harbours— 
which he gave to an interviewer two days later; (2) An appeal over 
the head of the Government to the British public—which I see he 


1p. 16. 
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foreshadows in today’s papers. So you see who has made the 
peace.’ 


It shows Phillimore’s central position that in the same letter he says: 
‘My time in Dublin was most amusing, tho’ they did spring a speech 
on me at Trinity.’ 

Phillimore always found his visits to Ireland exhilarating. He used 
to say that the moment you landed in Dublin you were aware of a 
sharper air, charged with wit and intelligence. But it was not merely to 
enjoy Irish wit and intelligence that he went year after year—before 
and after the last war—to examine for the National University of 
Ireland. He was profoundly interested in the education of Ireland for 
the part which he believed that she might play, working in freedom, in 
giving to Europe a working model of a Catholic nation of small owners 
and in showing to England and Scotland in particular the way of re- 
covery from the evils of the Reformation and of Industrialism. 

Phillimore surprised some of his friends by the warm patriotism he 
developed for Scotland and for Glasgow. He even carried this patrio- 
tism so far as to conform in some measure, if not to the local speech, at 
least to the tune to which the local speech is set. G. S. Gordon said that 
he knew Glasgow better than its natives. Certainly he was keenly aware 
of the difference between the Glasgow neighbourhood and the rest of 
Scotland. In his Essay on Burns he writes: 


Is not the flavour of Burns like the flavour of that Sou’-Wester 
which is the presiding genius of our western climate? I have always 
lived in westerly places where a sou’-west wind is the prevailing 
genius; and I am inclined to think that one of the most satisfactory 
divisions of the human race is into west-coasters and east-coasters. 
. . . I feel the West Country man in Burns so tremendously that I 
believe the Ayrshire parent had much more part in him than the 
Kincardine parent. I associate the fault that he confesses to—he 
calls it ‘a casual inclination to do good’—with the West rather than 
with the East. 


Again,? ‘I like to think of Burns,’ he wrote, ‘as the great thaw after 
two centuries of bleak frost.’ But even now—though he saw in the large 


1 Dr Daniel Mannix (the name is unclear in the MS.), Archbishop of Melbourne, 
who had just met De Valera in America, was intercepted by an English destroyer on 
9 August 1920, when within sight of the Irish coast, and taken to Penzance. He visited 
Scotland before leaving for Rome in March 1921. Frank Murphy (Daniel Mannix, 
Melbourne 1948, p. 107), writes: ‘At Glasgow, which Dr Mannix was forbidden [by 
the British Government] to enter, vast crowds came outside the city to hear him.’ This 
visit of Phillimore to Ireland was presumably in 1921. De Valera had returned there 
before military repression ended with the truce in that year. In December the Irish 
delegates in London signed the Treaty, which was repudiated by De Valera because it 
cacluded the North and imposed an oath of allegiance to the British crown. 

p. 11. 
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Irish element in the West of Scotland a counter-agent to the national 
dourness fathered by Calvin—the thaw was far from complete. The 
frost had bitten too deep, and persisted in a hard social system. It pre. 
vented the Scot from realizing in its fulness the national type, and, by 
cutting him off from Catholic culture in time and place, it confined him 
in a complacent provincialism. Here Carlyle is the significant figure, 
‘the old splenetic of Chelsea, blustering and growling away at his 
grand panacea of Provincialism as a Philosophy’.! But if John Knox 
and the Kirk incurred his censure, for the character and talent of the 
Scottish people Phillimore had a high regard. About the Scots as the 
active element in the British system there is a remarkable passage in his 
notes, in French, for one of the lectures of his tour in 1918: 


On mhabite pas |’Ecosse pour y enseigner la jeunesse—comme 
je le fais depuis déja une vingtaine d’années—sans concevoir une 
trés grande admiration pour cette nation voisine et soeur, mais 
pourtant si différente de la mienne sous bien des rapports. Elle a su 
si bien imprimer son caractére particulier sur la masse composite de 
la Grande Bretagne qu’elle est devenue pour les autres britanniques 
un peu ce que la France est pour I’occident. 


To civilize this active element in the British system by working 
upon (what he called) ‘the natural veracity of youth’ in that part of 
Scotland which was mentally the quickest and most responsive— 
there was a large and proper function for a professor of humanity. 

In politics Phillimore was a Liberal, but a Liberal with a difference. 
For practical politics he was, in any case, too much a man of principles, 
and not the sort of principles that appealed to the later ’nineties, as 
will be clear from the following extracts from his contribution to Essays 
in Liberalism (published two years before the Boer War): 


The work of a nation in the world is not to colour maps red 
rather than yellow and indefinitely accumulate noughts at the end 
of the figures of its revenue, but to express at its highest perfection 
its national type. 

A good Liberal, while admiring and glorying in the charac 
teristics of his own race, will not let a narrow pride blind him to the 
merits of kindred types, even of the most alien types. 

Certain enthusiasts talk of the triumphs of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and look forward to a day when the world shall speak English. 
The state of mind of these people is almost too humiliating to con- 
ceive. 


Phillimore used to deplore the connexion between the Conservative 
Government of that time and ‘international finance’, Still, this did not 


1 Cardinal Newman, p. 1. 
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drive him into the ‘Little England’ group. He associated himself with 
the Liberal Imperialism of Rosebery and Grey, and worked for it for a 
time in the West of Scotland. But he lost faith in parliamentarianism— 
or at least in party politics and party politicians. 

His new point of view is seen in his wholehearted association with 
The Eye Witness (later The New Witness, and then G. K.’s Weekly), 
founded by Belloc about 1909 and directed by him and by Gilbert and 
Cecil Chesterton. It was something more than a journalistic associa- 
tion; there was intellectual sympathy and friendship. With the 
Chestertons as well as with Belloc his association was a companion- 
ship—a real companionship, boyish and roguish. In a letter to Steuart 
Miller of 31 October 1917 he remarks with satisfaction: ‘G. K. C.’s 
English History is out and provoking much anger among the We- 
always-thought school.’ On the twenty-fifth of July in the same year 
he writes: 


G.K.C. and his wife . . . were over here last week and are due 
again today. He is well and writing the leaders as well as the signed 
page in the Witness. Cecil is in France. I go to H.B. for a week-end 
on the 27th. 


But though Phillimore’s opinions were decided and his expression 
of them forcible, this never alienated him from men of goodwill. 
After, as well as before, his conversion to Catholicism he was devoted 
to his family, and his family to him. Though he might say hard things of 
Calvinism, he had a liking for individual Presbyterian ministers, and 
not a few of the subscriptions to the Phillimore Portrait Fund, and 
some of the warmest tributes to him as a teacher, came from Scottish 
manses. As a Student of Christ Church he had found, as his diary 
shows, the academic life of Oxford an uncongenial confinement: 


A tedious shift of exam. papers. . . . Happily the choir-boys 
have been extinguished by ring-worm. . . . Very melancholy and 
depressed . . . idle and distracted . . . the grisly Term begins to- 
morrow. ... A four hours morning like all mornings . . . a day like 
other days. 


At such moments of depression his thoughts would turn to the 
mountains; and not only to the mountains, but also to the valley inns 
and the unconstrained companionship of the Latin countries. His pre- 
dilection for the Latin civilization and way of life proved, as we have 
seen, abiding, and he became correspondingly critical of the English 
‘system’ of the Public Schools, the older universities and the Anglican 
Establishment. But he never fell entirely out of love with either England 
or Oxford or Westminster School; of Westminster in particular he 
always spoke well, and he continued to go to the Christ Church 
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Gaudies and wrote of the ‘dear and familiar stones’ of his old college, 
which, in its turn, was about to make him an Honorary Fellow when 
he died. And in spite of his distaste for party politics, he was always 
keenly interested in public affairs, especially in measures for the 
national security. But after he was received into the Catholic Church 
his work as a teacher appeared in a fresh light, and as a lay representa. 
tive of the Church he exercised a public influence more satisfying than 
any influence he could have wielded as a politician. 


The Catholic 


Phillimore was received into the Catholic Church in August 1905, 
but that was the end of a long story. Two of the principal literary in- 
fluences on his life and mind were Brunetiére and Newman; but he 
seems to have been well on the way to the Church before he read much 
of either. There may have been some influence at work in Westminster; 
at all events two of his contemporaries and friends there became Cath- 
olics—Reginald Balfour and F. Y. Eccles. In the diary of his under- 
graduate period Phillimore noted, in Latin, his worry about how to 
reply to the objections to ritual, etc., which he heard at the home of his 
brother-in-law, Willis Fleming, at Chilworth in the Isle of Wight. By 
then he had formed an intimate friendship with Hilaire Belloc, and 
that was certainly a strong influence. A letter from a Frenchman in 
whose company he made a voyage to Alexandria in 1898 shows how 
he had already identified himself with the Catholic point of view. Some 
drafts of verses apparently written about this time seem to tell ofa 
struggle in his mind towards the Church and against ‘the tyrannous 
bias of affairs’. 

His removal from Oxford to Glasgow and his comparative inde 
pendence and isolation there seem to have freed him in some measure 
from this bias, and his inclination to the Church seems to have strength- 
ened. On the other hand, he was now married,? and the influence of 
his High Anglican wife and her family pulled the other way. His con- 
version seems to have taken Belloc by surprise. 

Phillimore’s decision, then, was taken in isolation and was the end 
of a long interior process, which already showed itself as he reached 
adolescence. As with St Augustine, it was a search for peace of mind 


1In a letter dated 24 August 1905 Phillimore wrote to Belloc; ‘I was received to 
day at Farm St in the presence of my Catholic brother. Nobody will know it sooner 
than you or with better right: you know how much you and your wife have contri 
buted towards bringing it about.’ 

2 In 1900 to Cecily, only daughter of the Rev. Spencer Compton Spencer-Smith, 


vicar of Kingston, Dorset. 
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, | that brought him into the Church: in omnibus requiem quaesivi et in here- 


titate Domini morabor—he quotes the Psalmist’s words to introduce his 
Secreta’. His was an anima naturaliter Catholica: he gravitated to the 
Church—amor meus pondus meum. So his entrance into the Church was 
not a conversion but an arrival; the passage from ‘exploring archi- 
pelagos of pleasure and delight’ to Platonism and finally to Catholi- 
cism was not a turning to the light but the stages of a voyage always 
dimly aware of its direction and goal. Henceforth Phillimore inter- 
preted everything in the light of Catholicism, and Catholic orthodoxy 
was for him ‘the centre from which all right reasoning proceeded in all 
departments of life and thought’.? Similarly in an inaugural lecture to 
the Catholic Social Reform Association (21 October 1910) he said: “All 
the great questions of the last fifty years are social questions.’ 

In his Essay on Cardinal Newman (p. 19) Phillimore describes 
what he calls the ‘honeymoon temper’ which came upon Newman after 
his reception into the Church: ‘a peculiar character of exultation and 
joy. He is like a man transfigured, walking on air.’ But Phillimore’s 
own gay pilgrimage was also a via dolorosa. As an undergraduate he had 
stood at least on a level with John Simon, who became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and F. E. Smith, who became Lord Chancellor of 
England. After his election to a Studentship at Christ Church and his 
Civetta climb, he stood upon a peak with the world at his feet. But 
with his conversion and the appearance of precarious health before or 
son after his going to Glasgow, mountaineering ceased, and the pros- 
pect of further academic promotion was at least dimmed. Even in 
scholarship and literature he remained unfulfilled, as he accepted the 
full duties of the academic routine and resolutely put teaching before re- 
search. His many-sided activities in Glasgow as Professor of Humanity 
and spokesman of the Church wore out a system not unhealthy, but 
delicately strung. His life increasingly assumed the character of a con- 
scious sacrifice—a sacrifice of body as well as of mind. As the years 
passed he was aware that Glasgow was ageing him, although the sudden 
appearance of the end seems to have taken him unaware, and Malcolm 
Hay, visiting him in the early summer of the year he died, found him 
looking ‘puzzled that he should have been chosen for this’. 

In October 1926, the month before he died, he wrote his testament 
of reconciliation in his poem Per Ignem. This is part of his bona mors. The 
crusading poet’, whose words ‘break the craft of Anti-christ And give 
to Truth her sister Beauty again’, divines a sacramental quality in his 
life, and in his death a sacrifice akin to that which ‘survives—A thing 
of sweet savour, a light for ever’. There is about this poem something 
of the vision or prevision which is sometimes given to holiness for its 
assurance or comfort. And indeed there was visible in Phillimore a 


1 The poems in Things New and Old, pp. 119-30. 
* From Phillimore’s address introducing Chesterton to a Glasgow audience. 
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spiritual growth, a grace more and more abounding. It showed in him 
from the first appearance of the powers of manhood and drew devotion 
to him; first, as to a political leader, from his Oxford contemporaries: 
later, as to a religious leader, as from Fr Taylor, who saw in him, 
Frédéric Ozanam, or from Dom Cagin, who saw in him a De Maistr 
in action. It was this (his correspondence suggests) as well as his gifts a 
a ‘poet and humanist’ that brought him the dedication of Plessis 
edition of the Odes of Horace. It was this that brought him the dedica. 
tion of Belloc’s poems and a moving series of private letters. 

As he walked about the streets of Glasgow men would touch their 
cap as to a priest, and ancient Irish ladies would drop a curtsey which 
was almost a genuflexion. Indeed there were humble people in 


Glasgow who would cross the street to brush close by him as if discern. } 


ing a member of the Body in whom the virtue of the fimbria vestimeni 
was transmitted; and it was something more than the Celtic taste for 
obsequies, perhaps something more than a natural esteem, that 
brought the Irish poor in crowds to his Requiem. A very different sort 
of Irishman, W. G. Goligher of Trinity College, Dublin, once said that 
‘if ever there was a saint upon earth it was John Phillimore’. And when 
he left the earth, a Scottish Inspector of Schools (J. C. Stewart) inter 
rupted his official routine to sit down and write: 


InN MEMORIAM 
Joun -SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE 


In what calm silence did’st thou ride away, 
Knight-errant of the Lord, 

Forth to the last high quest, without dismay, 
Without one murmuring word! 


Great heart and gentle, spirit strong and meek, 
Lover of lovely things; 

Lover of life, yet fain at length to seek 
Refuge beneath Death’s wings! 


Ours to remember, though with tears that blind, 
Thy soul’s high chivalry, 

Thy wingéd speech, thy swift-dividing mind, 
Thy learning’s empery. 


Thine the repose of blessed sleep to take, 
Till that last trump is blown 

Wherewith thine Overlord to life shall wake 
The dead that are His own.? 


1 Published in the Glasgow Herald of 27 November 1926. (S. N. M.) 
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The Man 


John Phillimore was of medium height and compact build. In his 
brown hair and eyes, and straight, rather subtle nose, he resembled 
his mother; in his full jaw and firm and compressed mouth he re- 
sembled his sailor father. When he first came to Glasgow he was 
slender; his brown eyes had a wistful look, and their effect was rein- 
forced by a slightly drooping moustache. But gradually the poet and 
dreamer in his appearance was subordinated to the sailor. He became 
alittle portly; his eyes were more alert; the moustache disappeared and 
the sailor jaw became more prominent. Chesterton in his autobiog- 
raphy notes that he looked more like a sailor than a don and that his 
compact, alert figure would be in place on any quarter-deck. His walk 
was distinctive—alert, fastidious, high-stepping; he picked up his feet 
sharply, almost daintily, and jerked them forward at each step. Later 
he lost weight; his hair thinned and grizzled, and he looked a little 
haggard. But he always retained a charm and distinction of appear- 
ance and figure and manner, a quiet dignity, and an air of reserved 
power. . 

He had a mountaineer’s disdain of golf, but for one who did not 
play golf it was not easy in Glasgow to get exercise. Latterly, indeed, he 
was content to walk through Kelvingrove Park of an afternoon on his 
way down town to do his shopping. In his earlier years he had explored 
the city, and he became an expert in the various short-cuts of approach 
to what were then his accustomed walks—along the south side of the 
river to Govan or along the Port Dundas Canal to Temple: he would 
dive through a ‘close’ in Maryhill Road, cross a ‘back-green’, pass 
through a gap in a broken fence, scramble over a hump of waste 
ground, and emerge upon the canal bank. 

Glasgow was, indeed, a strange setting for this Hampshire man’s 
life, and he was always conscious of it: 


Receive me, quiet field, familiar wood, 
Restored from out the grey world to the green, 
From weary men that groom a great machine 
To where the world is warm with neighbourhood.? 


Yet he recognized also the peculiar grandeur of Glasgow, which he 
thought of as a thing ‘vast and sombre’,? the scene of ‘Vulcanic chival- 
ries at work’. In the poem from which the lines quoted come he likens 


1 From ‘Otia Dia’ in Things New and Old. 
* From ‘A Glasgow Night’, op. cit. 
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his return to Hampshire from Glasgow to Poseidon’s return to the ip. 
timacies of his own realm from ‘Olympian conclave’. 


In ‘Lines to my Fire’ Phillimore speaks of himself as a solitary, but} 


he was not long in discovering that, in fact, Glasgow, more than mos 
cities, was ‘warm with neighbourhood’. He had criticized the Oxford 


lecture-rooms, where ‘jokes fall flat as slates’, as frigid and listless; nov | 


he found the lecture-rooms of Glasgow a pleasant, if startling, contrast! 
The old dame, too, in the little paper-shop where he bought his box of 
matches, was ready to exchange joke for joke; he got a quick and lively 
response from the workmen whom he questioned about the building of 


walls or the mixing of cement. Not that there was any boisterous jovi- | 


ality about Phillimore; he did not so much radiate warmth as drawit 
out; it was a very quiet magnetic power. A letter (from the Rey, 


Watkin Wynn Williams, of The Rectory, Drayton St Leonard, Wall. } 


ingford) which appeared in The Times the day after its obituary of 
Phillimore said: 


The great classical gifts and the sympathetic teaching of the late 


John Phillimore are widely known. Not a few persons have als | 


heard of him asa skilled Alpinist, especially in the Dolomite district, 
But, probably, not many have sat in the little cucina of the old 


Stella d’Oro at Cortina d’Ampezza, or of the Rosetta at Sar} 


Martino di Castrozza, and heard him talk with his familiar friends 
among the guides. Such an experience could not fail to suggest that 
his supreme qualification for a Chair of Humanity lay deeper far 
than his incomparable knowledge of the old poets of Greece and 


Rome; nor could it fail to explain his attachment to that mother and | 


mistress of all the Churches, whose fingers, since time has been 
reckoned anno Domini, have touched tenderly the pulse of man. 


It was not only his humanity and charity (in the Catholic sense of | 
the word) that made such contacts. He was full of little curiosities. In | 


the streets of Glasgow, he says of himself: 


Prying from face to face I take my tax 
For meditation. 


At the presentation of the portrait George Gordon said that m 


Phillimore they celebrated a don who had never lost the use of his } 


senses; and it is true that his senses, always aware and alert, were as 
busy as bees bringing store to hive, there to be compounded with the 
acquisitions of his learning and, reserved within a habitual discipline 
of reflexion, to nourish by incorporation a various and unique persot- 


ality. ‘Of all the scholars I know, in cask or in bottle,’ Raleigh once [ 


1 For sidelights on Glasgow University about this time see the entertaining auto 
biography of James Bridie (O. H. Mavor), One Way of Living (Constable 1939). 
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said, ‘none has the vintage of John Phillimore.’ To appreciate the full 
quality of the vintage it had to be enjoyed as a guest or a friend. 
Phillimore loved good talk stimulated by good food and good drink. 
When he first came to Glasgow he entertained a good deal, but latterly 
not so much, though he was always ready to act as host to a congenial 
visitor to the university or city. More and more he dropped social life 
for companionship, welcoming congenial friends who would occa- 
sionally drop in upon him after dinner. 

One pictures him on winter evenings getting up from the deep arm- 
chair he read in by his fireside to greet his visitor, or looking up inquir- 
ingly over his spectacles from the standard desk at which he wrote, and 
then busying himself with the little offices of a vigilant and anticipating 
courtesy; or sitting listening in his chair, pipe in mouth, attentive and 
reserved; or rising to pick out a book from his shelves, from which he 
would shake out the dust with a snap before handing it over opened at 
a remembered passage which settled a disagreement or illumined a 
discussion; or knocking out his pipe at the fire with an air that invited a 
continuation of the conversation or suggested its conclusion to youthful 


| visitors for whom, as G. S. Gordon says in one of his Letters,) ‘time 


ceased’ on such occasions. An assurance of intellectual equality so 
flowed from him that the young engaged buoyantly in a stream of con- 
versation in which they were never allowed to feel out of their depth. 
Conversation with him was a free interchange, in which his own share 
came mostly as a response. He had a sympathy and charm that 
elicited opinions, which he would hand back repointed or developed 
or gently remodelled without loss of identity. His wit shone rather than 
sparkled, floating up from luminious depths of humour. There were 
depths of feeling, too, which showed in an occasional little violence of 
thought or expression, such as in print may look explosive but in conver- 
sation appeared only as a whimsical ruffling of the surface of a pro- 
found and gentle urbanity. 


(Concluded) 


1 Edited by M.C.G. (Oxford 1943). 
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An Angry Victorian 
By Sir SHANE LESLIE 


' 


HO was Mivart? This is a question which few of the present | 


generation could answer, for the great Doctor and Professor 


Mivart is one of the forgotten Victorians, one of England’s for. f 
gotten scientists, one of the Church’s forgotten champions: and so for- f 


gotten that priests or laymen pass over the name as a curiosity in 


nomenclature but nothing more. Yet once Mivart was a flashing sign- f 


bearer in Victorian controversy, a Catholic Professor at Louvain on 


whom Pius [X set the Doctorate, a naturalist to whom Darwin paid f 


watchful and nervous attention, whom Huxley brought out his biggest 
bludgeon to belabour in the arena of Evolution—with whom Newman 
corresponded and whom English Bishops like Hedley trusted and even 
‘Ultramontane’ Ward once praised in THE DusBiin REvIiEw. His pril- 


liance in Anatomy made the Darwinians hope for assistance in the field f 
when they were battling to establish the new and startling doctrine of f 
Evolution. Mrs Darwin used to complain that Mivart writing in the | 
Quarterly was the only questioner to keep Mr Darwin awake. Wallace, | 
the co-discoverer of the possibilities of Evolution, was a comrade of | 
Mivart, who never withdrew the shining tribute he once gave to | 


Wallace. To Huxley he once seemed a possible successor to himself in 


popularizing Darwin. To Catholic thinkers he came as a boon anda f[ 
blessing when he announced there was no incompatibility between Evo- | 
lution and Catholic doctrine. He believed it was his mission to reconcile | 
them. When Darwin wrote The Origin of Species Mivart replied with Tht } 


Genesis of Species, a great book but now no more read than his brilliant 
achievement in anatomy: The Cat. He became estranged from Darwin 
and Huxley who in their persecuted days would gladly have taken him 
into their fighting line, but The Genesis of Species left him estranged from 
that mighty pair whose statues sit like demigods in the entrance of the 
Natural History Museum today. No Catholic writer had so many 
secular openings at his disposal as Mivart, for these were days when be- 


lievers of all confessions were worried about their faith. Gladstone was an [F 
earnest reader of Mivart’s work. Evolution was then a matter of more f 


importance than any other question for the Victorians—more so than 
the Eastern Question which troubled Disraeli and the coming Irish 
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Question which disturbed Gladstone later. Mivart, by his scientific 

knowledge as well as by his temperament, cast himself passionately into 

| this epical struggle of science and religion. He himself fought out and 

out on beth sides in turn and finally fell between the ranks. The armies 

of both contestants passed over him and seemed to trample him into 

 oblivion—until suddenly and in late time his Life has appeared from 
America.* 


Dr Gruber disclaims his book as a biography. He has attempted to 


reconstruct a mind which is a far more difficult task. Biography as a 
-handmaid of history collects facts, words, experiences, letters. Even 
Newman found an agonizing difficulty in gathering the Apologia which 


esent F 


was the biography of his mind. Even so, Mivart was more than ‘the 
armour-bearers, the mediators’ who rallied to the conflict. He believed 
he could reconcile the new science with the old theology. In so doing, he 
passed into fierce enmity with the Darwinians. Later he endeavoured to 


incur excommunication. If he had disappointed Darwin, he appalled 
Cardinal Vaughan and distressed the friends who wrought on his be- 


half: such as Wilfrid Meynell, Father David Fleming, Edmund Bishop 


and Dr Barry. For the Church his apostasy was an immense tragedy. 

It is interesting to learn where Dr Gruber gleaned what biograph- 
ical data he could find. The Birmingham Oratory provided letters from 
Newman whose spirit passes like a tranquil evening star over a scene of 
storm. Incidentally, the reference in one of the transcribed letters to “Dr 
Chalmer’ must be to Dr Challoner. The Meynell, Edmund Bishop and 
Huxley papers have yielded valuable quotas. Likewise from the London 
Franciscans came letters which should have merited Father David 
Fleming a place in the book’s index. Father Fleming, like Mivart, must 


in the ’nineties, and is also strangely forgotten. Mivart appears to have 
considered him a possible Pope. Certainly he was spoken of for a Red 


influenced over the question of Anglican Orders. Whatever his own 
attitude to science, he clung to Mivart as long as it was possible in the 


_ way that the religious Orders often keep touch with supposed heretics 
_ who have been condemned by the Hierarchy—a matter of soul-saving 


rather than scientific apology. 

And now for this Life of Mivart. The elder Mivart was a fashionable 
chef who opened a small hotel near Grosvenor Square, which became 
the famous Claridges, where Mivart was born ten years before the 


_ Victorian Era opened. One parent was intellectual, the other religious. 
ore | 
an f 
Press: London; Oxford University Press). 52s. 


The infant prodigy was encouraged towards zoology. Yarrell, Gould 
1A Conscience in conflict by Jacob W. Gruber (New York; Columbia University 
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and the great Owen were among his father’s friends, and in order to 
acquire the necessary stamp of a gentleman he was sent for a short time 
to Harrow. By 1844 in his search for the Absolute he was received into 
the Catholic Church and a few months before Newman’s conversion he 
was confirmed by Wiseman at Oscott. He qualified at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but preferred as a career to teach himself biology. His religious con. 
version he attributed to Milner’s book ironically entitled The End of 
Controversy, which of course it never is. 

Mivart’s line of descent as a naturalist was from Buffon, Cuvier and 
Owen, according to whose laws he ordered his minute data of anatomy 
much as Darwin had given Huxley one all-explaining law to apply 
throughout nature. From the moment Mivart diverged from the Dar. 
winians (his parting from Huxley was as momentous and agonizing as 
Pusey’s from Newman) he declared himself a ‘liberal’. This much mis- 
understood term covered during the century bishops like Hedley, 
priests like Zahm and Barry and until the Vatican Council Mont- 
alembert, who died in Rome in its midst, ‘a penitent Catholic and 
(politically) an impenitent liberal’. The sequel to his death in Rome 
was private but historic. The present writer heard from Montalembert’s 
daughter in 1908 how her father was being buried under a cloud of 
discussion when to the inefiable relief of the family a Mass was ordered 
and said in a Roman parish church pro quodam Carolo. There was no 
doubt who ordered the Mass and who it was intended to benefit, for the 
Pope attended behind the screens. 

The difference between Catholic liberals like Newman and Acton 
and such as Mivart was largely one of temper or temperament. Mivart 
had never suffered discipline or learnt to control his emotions. As a self- 
appointed leader, almost a Messiah in his own estimation, he threw his 
vitriolic powers of controversy first of all against Huxley and Darwin’s 
son George and later against the Jndex and the Hierarchy. He received 
the greatest consideration and patience from both sides before he tore 
himself frantically to pieces in the face of more cautious contestants. It 
must be allowed that Huxley arraigned him as crashingly as Huxley 
had tackled the foolish Bishop Wilberforce on a historic occasion at 
Oxford. The tale has been told and retold how the bishop queried the 
scientist’s descent from the apes—by his grandfather or grandmother? 
The answer was overwhelming, but it remained for Disraeli to place 
himself publicly ‘on the side of the angels’ in preference to animal 
descent. The occasion must have prejudiced the future Prime Minister 
against Wilberforce, to whom later he refused the much desired and 
merited archbishopric of York. Such were Victorian polemics. 

Mivart was always recognized for his pioneering work on the 
Primates, whom he systematized as an Order. As they included the 
anthropoid apes, their osteology became a bone of contention. On this 
point Mivart’s credit so far has remained unshaken: 
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It was through his intense knowledge of this most important 
but heretofore little understood Order that Mivart was able to con- 
struct a definition of the Primates as valid today as it was three 
quarters of a century ago. 


From this moment controversy was bound to surge with increasing 
determination and distress. Believers in Christianity could accept 
Evolution as an immensely illuminating hypothesis, but ardent 
Darwinians could never fully prove an absolute Law (like the Law of 
Gravity) out of a gathering complex. It would have been an excellent 
thing for all sides if the Darwinian thesis could have been as completely 
proven as the discovery of Uranus or penicillin—straightaway. Unfor- 
tunately it happened that both the scientific and religious movements of 
the day were boiling with equal ardour. Apparently there was not room 
enough in England for both to boil side by side without some very hot 
bubbles and scalding steam passing from one to the other. Mivart’s 
share in the ensuing controversy was never peaceable, and ended in 
Darwin severing personal relations with him. Darwinians went further 
and, as Acton complained to Gladstone, they blackballed Mivart for 
the Athenaeum though originally (superb honour) Darwin had him- 
self presented Mivart’s name for the Royal Society. The Athenaeum 
Mivart was never to attain, which he felt was an unmerited exclusion 
from what was the nearest English parallel to the French Academy. 

For the troubles which subsequently befell Mivart he himself was 
largely to blame. Mysticism, philosophy and exactitude in natural 
history welled up within that noble cranium, the illustration for which 
has been supplied by the Linnzan Society. The mystic fervour, which 
Buckfast Abbey once inspired, passed into ecstasy over Evolution, but 
an Evolution which he would not consider except on philosophical or 
religious terms. The amazing self-satisfaction with which he challenged 
both Evolutionists and then the orthodox resulted in mental chaos, It is 
difficult to believe that such a brain could have cancelled itself out, but 
that is what he finally achieved. He ended by being excommunicated by 
the Church as well as rejected by the Athenaeum. 

In his research work Mivart had been clearly right. His memorable 
criticisms in the Quarterly showed that he was calling for a cautious 
check to the flood of opinions released by the single idea of Evolution. 
The simple trees of descent which avid scientists were devising were far 
too simple. Evolution proved evidentially complex. A grove of trees 
offered better symbolism and Mivart refused to believe that the similar 
structure he found in the Primates stood for genetic relationship. Sim- 
ilar structures can arise independently. Therefore man and ape may 
well descend by different lines. Chesterton later turned the difficulty by 
suggesting that if men were not descended from apes, it was possible 
that apes were descended from men in some degenerate form. 
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To simple folk Transformism, or the transformation of species by the 
slow accumulation of time, seems as miraculous as the passage of 
Eucharistic species through the process called Transubstantiation. The 
Victorian public were not prepared to accept or understand how these 
things could be. Consequently they became very angry, and those who 
thought they did understand became angrier still. Mivart was cer- 
tainly one of the angry middle-aged men. 

The industry of naturalists revealed case after case in favour of 
Evolution. The common reader could understand the. meaning of 
fossils or of the wonderful Galapagos birds which Darwin had noticed 
on his famous cruise. Still, there was always a missing something be- 
tween man and the apes. Phrases like ‘missing link’ or ‘living fossil’ 
could always be apprehended by people. The public asked for a ‘miss. 
ing link’ in a museum or show. Intense anxiety arose amongst re- 
searchers to find the remains of an ape really resembling a Man or the 
bones of a man with apelike suspicions. Even so the great and important 
gap between animals and men lay not so much in skulls and jawbones 
as in what had proceeded from skulls and jawbones in the matter of 
speech. When did prehistoric man begin to speak? And even Max 
Muller could not assist Darwin on this vital point. He pointed out that 
the gap was total and Darwin was left to study the facial emotions that 
could be shown by animals instead. 

In times as recent as 1912 the discovery of the Piltdown skull seemed 
an answer to the prayers of the Darwinians. A human skull of pre- 
historic nature was associated in some ancient gravels with an apelike 

jaw. Sapient scientists like Bertram Windle (Mivart’s pupil) refused to 
believe they came from the same organic being, but surviving pupils in 
the Darwinian tradition eagerly seized the chance to proclaim that the 
‘missing link’ had been found, and, incidentally, the oldest human in- 
habitant of the British Isles. They could hardly be blamed, for it fitted 
exactly what was hoped, though not altogether what might have been 
expected. The skull became the wonder of the national collection, anda 
picture survives in the Geological Society which shows Ray Lankester, 
Arthur Keith and other Victorian scientists surrounding the skull in 
attitudes of acceptance. By a brilliant process the officials at the 
Natural History Museum proclaimed it, some thirty years later, as a 
brilliant hoax. It would have been interesting to have known Mivart’s 
opinion, had he survived, for bone-work was his forte. 

It is clear now that it would have been better if the controversy had 
remained one between two schools of scientists, instead of dragging all 
crusading naturalists and all religious alarmists into hostile camps. 
Once the metaphysical became mixed with the physical, there could be 
no peace but a great deal of unnecessary acrimony. Mysticism clashed 
with scientific speculation and the supernatural with the natural. At 
their parting Huxley had told Mivart that ‘nothing so united or severed 
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men as questions such as those I had spoken of’. Even so, martyrdom 
for a hypothesis seemed as uncalled for to the English public as martyr- 
dom for the hypostatic union. They wanted to be informed and not 
upset. To Catholics it seemed unnecessary for Mivart, however censur- 
able, to force his way into excommunication. On the one hand the 
Victorian public was really reverent, and on one day a week openly 
religious. They respected the claims of religion provided they were not 
too much bothered thereby in private life. ‘The Victorian scientist was 
different. He would have picked up the skull (pictured traditionally) on 
Golgotha and examined it closely to find traces of prehistoric man. 

Darwin was more than a scientist. Only a prophet could have 
concluded his Origin of Species with these words: 


There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one: and that whilst this planet has gone cycling on according 
to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being, 
evolved. 


Words which could be Latinized into a liturgical hymn. 

Mivart had already shown during his relations with Darwin and 
Huxley a lack of good taste in public while expecting to enjoy private 
cordiality. He could bark very loudly with the hounds while expecting 
to trot pleasantly with the hare. When he turned his powers of criticism 
and personal indignation to the other side, he proved constant in the 
violent quality of his attack. It must be admitted that, apart from his 
naturally savage riposte, Huxley showed what his ghost will not thank 
us for describing as Christian courtesy. He permitted Mivart’s son to 
attend his lectures, hence a letter the younger Mivart wrote to the 
present writer on 30 August 1923: 


Huxley never allowed the quarrel to make the smallest differ- 
ence. I have two or three quaint anecdotes bearing upon this side 
of the incident which would have placed me in an impossible 
position but for Huxley’s personal kindness. 


The same Mr F. St George Mivart published in THE DusLin 
Review the following year his early memories of his father which have 
been avidly used by Dr Gruber. Incidentally, Huxley refused to accept 
a fee, on the ground that ‘dog does not eat dog’, for he regarded the son 
ofa fellow-scientist as belonging to the same genus. The younger Mivart 
has since left the country with invaluable papers such as letters from 
Darwin which unfortunately cannot be traced, any more than their pos- 
sessor, who, with all his family, remained devout though sometimes 
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grieving members of the Catholic Church. The actual letter of Darwin 
breaking off relations was shown to the present writer in 1924. Dr 
Gruber can only state that it is ‘apparently no longer extant’. 

Dr Gruber has been fully assisted from all other Catholic source 
to whom he has applied, and, though his phraseology in Catholic 
matters is rather quaint and shows a naive inability to collect the eth 
or atmosphere of the Church, we must be grateful that his book has ever 
been written. As an instance of his style let us transcribe how: ‘the re. 
establishment of the Hierarchy ushered in a generation of bickering out 
of which was to rise the platform of Catholicism in England’. Well, well 

Dr Gruber was made aware that his use of so many Catholic 
archives would be judged independently, and we refer to Mr Nige! 
Abercrombie’s admirable review in The Tablet of 12 November 1960, 
Mr Abercrombie brought him into touch with Edmund Bishop’ 
Papers at Downside Abbey. These, with others from Meynellian a 
Franciscan sources at Forest Gate, show that Catholics were as patient 
with Mivart as Darwin had been after the publication of The Genesis of 
Species, well described as ‘a momument of compromise’. 

The crux came when Mivart could no longer keep the uneasy peace 
offered him by the Church but increased his pace. Convinced of his 
mission as a self-appointed reconciler of science and theology, he wrott 
a pamphlet rather unhappily termed Happiness in Hell. Catholicism is 
full of paradoxes, but this is not one of them. This idea could b 
stretched scholastically to suggest there could be unhappiness in 
Heaven. It had taken many years to rouse the Church, but the break 
arrived. Mivart was rather pleased by a scathing Pastoral from the 
Bishop of Nottingham, but he cannot have enjoyed the Jesuit Father 
R. F. Clarke’s reply in the Nineteenth Century. Mivart’s counter-reply was 
a failure. He was condemned by the Jndex in Rome, still believing he 
was free to hold such views as long as he did not disseminate them. He 


declined to be a mere ‘cataloguer of Nature’ and wanted to be a free 


lance theologian in spite of censure upon censure. 

When The Tablet attacked him, he complained bitterly to Cardinal 
Vaughan, who had no other course left but to proffer him a profession 
of Faith. This Mivart refused to sign, and formal excommunication fol- 
lowed. When he called upon his sorrowing friends to comprehend his 
position, Alice Meynell for one replied in a letter of gracious charity 
concluding: 


Moreover, it seems to me wrong and lamentable that a mat 
should be eager to write and talk about his loss when he has los 
Jesus Christ. To have to relinquish that figure and that perso 
ought to be a great grief, certainly a grief imposing silence for: 
time. Only a cold and corrupt heart would fail to suffer. Therefor 
I think you must suffer more than you know and I wish I had word 
to persuade you to respect your own distress. 
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This is part of a letter, so beautiful and gentle that it makes the 

whole context radiant. Mivart answered brutally with a wounding 
opinion of the character of our Lord, ending with the foolish flip: 
‘Altogether, had I lived then, I do not think He would have attracted 
me.” 
This was the result he had gathered by study during a ‘long illness’. 
It was from this ‘long illness’ that his friends were to draw appealing 
excuses. Meantime he was fated to run down the slopes of Gadara. 
His old critics and enemies on the agnostic side viewed his turn-over 
with surprised approval. What followed used to be described by his old 
and ever-grateful pupil Sir Bertram Windle with dramatic words, how 
Mivart accepted an invitation to speak at a dinner offered by the 
Authors’ Club but providentially, mercifully or in the blind courses of 
nature he died that very afternoon before taking this public occasion 
to justify his repeated slogan: liberavi animam meam. His soul was indeed 
liberated a little ahead of time. 

His friends immediately requested Catholic burial, which was 
denied, and his body passed to the ‘unhallowed catacombs’ of Kensal 
Green. Still, friends and family continued their request, even troubling 
Cardinal Vaughan on his deathbed. They pleaded that diabetes, his 
disease, had affected his mind, and that he was not responsible for his 
later statements. For several years there was a secret struggle for his 
remains as when Greeks and Trojans contested the body of Patroclus or 
shall we compare it to the famous fight for the body of Moses success- 
fully waged by Michael the Archangel? At any rate the photograph on 
the jacket of Mivart’s biography shows that it was possible for Dr 
Gruber to make a satisfying pilgrimage to Mivart’s present tomb. 
Cardinal Vaughan had left the decision to his successor, who took the 
merciful view, and four years after his death his body was moved from 
the ‘unhallowed catacombs’ aforesaid and buried in the Catholic conse- 
crated part of Kensal Green where he lies today not far from Francis 
Thompson and Alice Meynell. He died a week after receiving her 
letter; and, to conclude on a happier note, we agree and hope that 
‘suffer he did’ as Alice Meynell’s poet-heart knew he must. 














GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY 


By The Rev. BROCARD SEWELL, O.Carm. 


London stage and in the fashionable society of her time, is today 

hardly known except tostudents of theatrical history. Her life was 
on the whole unfortunate, and her end sad; yet she was a fascinating 
personality and a fine actress, while her life-story is highly romantic, 
It is not easy to see why her memory should have faded, especially as 
she wrote a most readable autobiography which went quickly through 
several editions. 

Recently, however, she has found a sympathetic biographer in Mr 
Cyril Hughes Hartmann, whose delightful book Enchanting Bellamy 
(Heinemann, 1956) puts her story within the reach of all and sorts out 
a good many of the puzzles which face the reader of her own narrative, 
now a very rare book, An Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy, late 
of Covent Garden Theatre, Written by Herself (London, 1785). 

She was a sincere Catholic, notwithstanding the chronic disorder 
of her matrimonial affairs, for which she was not altogether respon- 
sible. For the Catholic reader part of the interest and fascination of her 
Apology lies in the glimpses that she gives us of Catholic life and per- 
sonalities in eighteenth-century London. Mr Hartmann, himself nota 
Catholic, and writing for the general reader, has included in his own 
narrative only a selection of the episodes of Catholic interest. Since 
Miss Bellamy’s Apology is now so difficult a book to obtain it seems 
worth while to attempt a short survey of her life that will do justice to 
her adherence to the faith in which she was brought up. 

George Anne Bellamy was born at Finglas, near Dublin, on 23 
April 1728. The name which her mother wished to give her, Georgiane, 
was, through some blunder, entered in the baptismal register as 
George Anne. Her mother, a Mrs Bellamy, was a Quakeress from near 
Maidstone who had taken to the stage and entered on a liaison with 

James O’Hara, Baron Kilmaine and second Lord Tyrawley (1690- 
1773), Field Marshal and diplomat, Ambassador in Portugal and 
later in Russia. 

Lord Tyrawley was considered ‘singularly licentious even for the 
courts of Russia and Portugal’; he acquired three wives and fourteen 
children during his Portuguese embassy alone. But he was a very able 
man, possessed of considerable charm and some claim to polite cult 
vation: qualities which George Anne would seem to have inherited 
from him. 


{ "London ANNE BELLAMY, once a leading figure on the 
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Lord Tyrawley was not a Catholic; but for some reason he had 
George Anne brought up in the old religion, and she was sent to 
school with the Ursulines at Boulogne. Her time there passed happily, 
and in her Apology she always speaks with affection of the nuns. 

Her mother was acquainted with many of the leading actors and 
actresses of the day. When George Anne was eleven or twelve years old 
she and her mother were invited to attend some amateur theatricals 
held in a barn at Mrs Woffington’s Thames-side residence at Tedding- 
ton. This was in 1744, and the performance was got up in honour of 
Margaret Woffington’s daughter Mary, aged sixteen, also just home 
from her convent-school .on the continent. The play was Ambrose 
Phillips’ Zhe Distressed Mother. Garrick himself played Orestes, with 
Mary (Polly) Woffington as Hermione and George Anne Bellamy as 
Andromache. ‘Though I was inferior in beauty to my fair rival,’ she 
tells us, ‘and without the advantages of dress, yet the laurel was be- 
stowed upon me.’ 

She was seen at once to have unusual talent, and Garrick encour- 
aged her to take up a career on the stage. She was to have a number of 
misunderstandings and disagreements with Garrick, who was not 
always an easy man to deal with; but she admits in her memoirs that her 
break with Garrick in 1753,! largely out of pique on her part, was the 
mistake of her life. 

Some time in the year 1744, after the amateur theatricals at 
Teddington, George Anne was taken on by John Rich, the patentee 
and manager of Covent Garden Theatre, and made her début as 
Monimia in Otway’s tragedy The Orphan. The leading man, James 
Quin, objected to the introduction of this inexperienced child-actor in 
a principal part, and Rich had a good deal of trouble with him and the 
rest of the company as a result. Her appearance on the first night was 
very nearly a fiasco, until, as she tells us, in the fourth act 


to the astonishment of the audience, the surprise of the performers, 
and the exultation of the manager, I felt myself suddenly inspired. 
I blazed out at once with meridian splendour. . . . Mr Quin was so 
fascinated at this unexpected intervention that he waited behind the 
scenes till the conclusion of the act; when lifting me up from the 
ground in a transport he exclaimed aloud, ‘Thou art a divine 
creature, and the true spirit is in thee.’ 


At this time George Anne had two suitors: Lord Byron, ‘a noble- 
man who had little to boast of but a title and an agreeable face’, and a 
Mr Montgomery (who subsequently became, through a change of 
name, Sir George Metham). There seems to have been a half-hearted 


1 For a rather unfavourable view of her relations with Garrick see David Garrick by 
Carola Oman (Hodder and Stoughton, 1958). 
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and unsuccessful attempt by Lord Byron to abduct her, as a result of 
which she became seriously unwell. When she had recovered she wen 
down to Essex to stay with some relatives; but the visit did not pass of 
too happily. On her way back to London she stopped for dinner at an 
inn in the town of Ingatestone: 


During dinner [the landlady] informed me that Lord Petr 
had a noble house and estate adjoining to that town; adding that 
his Lordship’s family was one of the worthiest in the world, although 
they were Roman Catholics. I could not help smiling at this reservation: 
which she observing, begged my pardon; saying, ‘I fear, Madam, 
you are one.’ As I spoke, the starting tear glistened in my eye, at the 
recollection of my remissness in the duties of the religion I pro. 
fessed. I however smothered the upbraidings of my mind, and 
enquired who lived at the farmhouse which was so pleasantly situ. 
ated at some distance from the town. She informed me that it 
belonged to a rich farmer, but they were Papishes. I then desired she 
would instruct me in the distinction between Roman Catholics and 
Papishes, as she termed them. ‘Lord, miss,’ answered she, ‘sure you 
know the difference between a Hind and a Lord?’ 


In 1745 Bellamy rather unwisely deserted Rich and Quin and 
accepted an offer from Tom Sheridan to play at the Smock Alley 
Theatre in Dublin. Arrived in the Irish capital she went at once to 
call on Miss O’Hara, Lord Tyrawley’s unmarried sister, who welcomed 
her warmly and introduced her into Dublin’s fashionable society. In 
Dublin she played Cleopatra in Dryden’s Ali for Love, against Barry’ 
Antony and Sheridan’s Ventidius, appearing also in Rowe’s The Fai 
Penitent and in The Provok’d Husband by Vanbrugh and Cibber, in 
which Lord and Lady Townley were played by Garrick and George 
Anne. She also had a great success as Portia in The Merchant of Venice. 
While in Dublin she befriended a Mrs Gunning and her family, who 
were involved in the deepest distress and were about to be turned out 
of their house. Two of the children were later the celebrated eighteenth 
century beauties, the Gunning sisters, who became respectively 
Countess of Coventry and Duchess of Hamilton. 

From even before their arrival in Ireland George Anne’s mother 
had been trying to induce her to marry an Irish linen-draper called 
Crump, a worthy but slightly ridiculous man with little to commend 
him to her except his money. Her mother’s insistence on this match, at 
the urging of Lord Tyrawley who wanted to get his daughter off his 
hands, seems to have been singularly stupid, and she was certainly a 
good deal to blame for all the unhappiness that was to follow from 
George Anne’s refusal to consider so unattractive a suitor. Although 4 
Quaker, her mother was far too flighty and worldly to make the kind 
of friend and adviser her brilliant daughter needed; and Lord Tyrawley 
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was an equally unsatisfactory parent. He certainly treated his illegi- 
mate children kindly, and even generously. They were admitted to his 
own family circle as though by right, which says much for the patience 
and large-heartedness of Lady Tyrawley, who was a thoroughly good- 
natured soul. But his care for them was fitful and spasmodic, largely 
because of his frequent absences abroad; and he was ill-equipped to 
give them anything in the way of moral or religious guidance. To the 
misfortune of her birth and her lack of a proper home must be attri- 
buted in large part the misfortunes of George Anne’s life. 

Back in London George Anne became the principal tragic actress 
in Quin’s company, appearing as Belvidera in Otway’s Venice Pre- 
serv’'d, Statira in Lee’s The Rival Queens, and other parts. In comedy she 
was less successful: Mrs Ward had given way to her in tragedy, but 
Peg Woffington was not to be supplanted as principal interpreter of 
comedy. Still, George Anne made creditable appearances as Harriet in 
Etherege’s The Man of Mode: or Sir Fopling Flutter, Lady Froth in 
Congreve’s The Double-Dealer, and as Lady Fanciful in Vanbrugh’s 
The Provok’d Wife. 

In 1749 George Metham was renewing his attentions to Miss 
Bellamy. In the Lent of that year they were both attending the Wednes- 
day and Friday evening devotions at the Bavarian Embassy chapel, 
one of the few places of worship available to the Catholics of London 
since diplomatic privilege secured for it immunity from the penal laws 
then in force. Originally attached to the Portuguese Embassy the 
chapel, adjacent to Golden Square, is said to have been built soon 
after the Restoration of 1660. Subsequently rebuilt and enlarged at 
different periods it is now the Church of Our Lady of the Assumption 
and St Gregory, Warwick Street, W.1.! 

When the Portuguese Ambassador removed to South Street, May- 
fair, in 1736, the Bavarian Embassy took over the house and chapel in 
Golden Square. Mrs Bellamy (most actresses in the eighteenth century, 
once over a certain age, were usually known as Mrs whether married 
or not) became closely acquainted with the Bavarian Ambassador, 
Count Franz von Haslang, a nobleman of fine character who was 
to prove one of her most faithful friends in all the distresses of her life. 
In 1780 the chapel was wrecked in the Gordon Riots. It is usually 
assumed that the chapel was totally destroyed, but Bellamy’s evidence 
seems to show that this was not so. It appears more likely that the 
furniture and appointments were destroyed and the fabric badly 
damaged, but that the chapel was still able to be used for occasional 
services, such as that held for the Count’s funeral in 1783, until it was 
rebuilt about the year 1787. If this is so, and there seems to be no real 
reason for doubting it, then surely Warwick Street church can claim 


1Cf. Warwick Street Church, by the Rev. R. C. Fuller, p.p., obtainable from the 
author at 24 Golden Square, London, W.1., price 2s. 6d. 
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the longest continuity of worship of any Catholic church in England, 
apart from certain chapels belonging to noble houses or to religious 
communities? Such, at any rate, is Mr Hartmann’s opinion. 

Among the clergy at Warwick Street when Mrs Bellamy knew it 
was the Reverend John Darcy, who was there from 1748 to 1758 and 
who appears to have been her confessor and spiritual director, as wel 
as her trusted friend. She mentions also the well-known Dr Jame 
Archer, who had begun life as potboy at the Ship Tavern, near the 
Sardinian chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and whose sermons went 
through several editions and were appreciated by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. She also knew well the celebrated Franciscan Arthur 
O’Leary, founder of the mission of St Patrick’s, Soho Square. 

To return to the year 1749: before long George Anne Bellamy con- 
sidered herself as virtually engaged to George Metham; but unfortu. 
nately Lord Tyrawley intervened and expressed great displeasure at 
her rejection of Mr Crump, whom he was still insistent on her marry- 
ing. A few nights later George Anne was abducted by Metham, who had 
been driven to desperation, and was carried off from Covent Garden 
Theatre still wearing her costume as Lady Fanciful in The Provok'd 
Wife. Metham persuaded her to remain with him, and promised to 
marry her at the first opportunity. 

He at once took her to York, where he had rented a house froma 
gentleman of the ancient Catholic family of Strickland. 


The garden wall of our new house [Bellamy tells us] joined toa 
monastery. . . . I therefore esteemed myself exceedingly fortu- 
nate in commencing an acquaintance with the chaplain of the 
adjacent seminary. This gentleman I found to be an honour to the 
sacerdotal function. For learning and good sense there were very 
few who exceeded him. 


The ladies of the convent were at first doubtful as to the propriety 
of their receiving Mrs Bellamy’s visits; but the chaplain, Mr Blunt, 
who seems to have been a kind-hearted man and no prude, reassured 
them as to Mr Metham’s honourable intentions, and George Anne 
was given a key to the garden-door between her own house and the 
convent, and was allowed to come and go as she pleased. 

These nuns, who of course did not wear their religious habit, were 
sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, more generally 
known as Mary Ward nuns, after their foundress. Their ‘seminary’ in 
York was the famous Bar Convent, which has been on its present site 
outside Micklegate Bar ever since 1680. The house in which George 
Anne Bellamy lived will therefore have been in Blossom Street, at that 
time called Plowson Street (originally Plowswain Street). 

Bellamy seems to have arrived in York in 1749 or 1750. From 1746 
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1759 the superior of the house was Mother Mary Hodshon. Fr 
Mannock, s.j. (known, of course, in those days as Mr Mannock), who 
tad been the nuns’ chaplain for many years, died in 1748 and was 
succeeded by Fr John Hawker, s.j. Fr Hawker was succeeded by Fr 
Thomas ‘Talbot, and he by Fr ‘Thomas Evans, these also being Jesuits, 
the Mary Ward nuns having close links with the Society. There is no 
mention in the convent archives of a Fr Blunt: but this name may well 
have been an alias, aliases being in common use among the recusant 
ergy. 

The nuns’ school numbered among its pupils at this time members 
of the Constable family of Everingham Park as well as Gerards, 
Salvins, and Vasasours—in fact, all the notable Catholic families of the 
North and Midlands were represented.* 

Unfortunately for George Anne, she eventually broke with Metham 
after a foolish quarrel, before he had honoured his promise of marriage, 
which he felt unable to do, because of family difficulties, without con- 
siderable delay. That he sincerely loved her and intended to marry 
her there seems no reason to doubt. He remained her constant friend 
after their separation. There is no need for us to follow George Anne 
through all the extraordinary complications and disasters which befell 
her from this time onwards. Her chief misfortune was to be caught on 
the rebound from Sir George Metham, after their split, by his treacher- 
ous and dishonourable acquaintance John Calcraft, who tricked her 
with a legally drawn-up promise of marriage, which was to take place 
within a period of six or seven years under the penalty of his forfeiting 
to her the sum of £50,000. In desperation she consented. Calcraft’s 
pretext for not marrying her at once was that it would displease his 
patron and employer, the Secretary-at-war, Henry Fox, later Lord 
Holland. Lord Holland became one of her most faithful friends, and 
was horrified when he learned, much later, of Calcraft’s duplicity. 

There is little good that can be said of ‘Honest John Calcraft’, as 
this scoundrel liked to be called. George Anne did her best for him; she 
managed his house and ente~tained lavishly on his behalf in order to 
further his commercial interests. She was a good business woman, 
except where her own affairs were concerned, and obtained for him 
the ‘agency’ for many officers in the army who were serving abroad. 
Calcraft was, though she did not find out for some time, already 
married. He treated her with incredible meanness in monetary 
matters, in spite of the enormous fortune which he amassed, largely 
through her help; and she was not mentioned in his will. 

In 1767 George Anne determined to expose Calcraft and vindicate, 
in so far as she could, her own conduct. On 5 October 1767 the follow- 
ing notice appeared in the London newspapers: 


1 For these details I am indebted to the Reverend Mother Margaret Mary, of The 
Bar Convent, York. 
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Speedily will be published a letter from George Anne Bellamy 
to John Calcraft, Esq. with this motto: 


So comes the reck’ning when the banquet’s o’er, 
The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile no more. 
GAY 


But she was persuaded, much against her will, by George Colman, the 
dramatist, not to publish the letter. Colman feared that Calcraft, an 
extremely influential man, might take reprisals against the theatrical 
profession. 

The letter was published after Calcraft’s death as a supplement to 
the fifth volume of Bellamy’s Apology (1785). It runs to some fifty 
octavo pages and is a damning indictment. In 1767 Calcraft had be- 
come a Member of Parliament: Belloc would have relished the open- 
ing words of the letter’s fourth paragraph: 


I am sorry to remind you that when Lord George Sutton first 
introduced you to me you was called honest John Calcraft; an 
epithet, in my mind, infinitely superior to Squire John the parlia- 
ment man. 


The letter concludes, mordantly: ‘So farewell—‘‘Read this, and 
then to breakfast with what appetite you may.”’’ 

As a result of her involvements with Calcraft and his refusal to 
honour his promises, but also through her own imprudence and lavish 
expenditure, her own monetary affairs became hopelessly entangled 
and she was crushingly burdened with debt for the rest of her life. 
Neither theatrical ‘benefits’ nor the generosity of friends was able to 
put her affairs in order. 

In 1761 or thereabouts Bellamy married West Digges, a man of 
good family who had gone on the stage after an unsuccessful career in 
the army. In 1749 he had made his début in Dublin as Jaffier in Venice 
Preserv’d. Digges was a good actor, and very much a gentleman. 
Boswell in his London Journal adjures himself to ‘Talk gently and 
Digges-like’. But here again George Anne was unlucky. Digges’s first 
wife was still alive; but he did not know this as she had inserted an 
announcement of her death in the papers in order to avoid further 
attentions from him. Bellamy herself seems to have had scruples about 
the canonical validity of this marriage for ‘a person of my religious 
persuasion’. But, apart from the unknown bigamous factor, it is difficult 
to see why. Presumably it was contracted before a clergyman of the 
Established Church, as the law required, and at that time such rites 
were perfectly valid for Catholics, it being illegal for popish priests to 
officiate at marriages. 

Her failure to achieve marriage—her union with Digges was not of 
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long endurance—was one of the tragedies of Bellamy’s life. She was 
faithful to each of her three successive lovers, and as Mr Hartmann 
says: 


She would gladly and gratefully have married Metham, 
Calcraft, or Digges. The blame lay rather with them. There was 
nothing she would have iiked better than to become a respectable 
married woman; it was always her ambition to achieve a position 
in society which she could scarcely hope to reach and never to 
retain unless she did marry. 


Had she married Sir George Metham’s friend Lord Downe, or her 
own faithful friend the actor Henry Woodward, things would have been 
very different. But fate decreed otherwise. Lord Downe was tragically 
shot when standing sentry at an English general’s tent during a cam- 
paign in Germany, when through some whim he had insisted on taking 
over a private soldier’s duty. “By this fatal blow,’ says George Anne, 
‘the world was deprived of one of its greatest ornaments, and myself of 
the only admirer that ever really loved me.’ 

She was equally unlucky over legacies that she ought to have re- 
ceived, Lady Tyrawley’s will, from which she had expected to benefit, 
was never produced; and it was suspected that Lord Tyrawley, be- 
tween whom and George Anne a final breach had occurred, had 
destroyed it. She was not named in Calcraft’s will; and towards the 
end of his life Sir George Metham could no longer help her as he was 
himself encumbered with debt. In 1783 Count von Haslang died only 
afew days after he had promised to help her to pay her debts. A legacy 
left her by a young lady who had died abroad could not be collected. 
Woodward left her handsomely provided for, but owing to legal com- 
plications she received only £59 from his estate. 

For a time she was obliged to reside in lodgings within the ‘rules’ of 
the King’s Bench prison; and at one moment things went so hard with 
her that she contemplated suicide: how seriously it is difficult to say. 
Another crushing grief was the news of the death of her son, Captain 
George Metham, in Jamaica. 

In 1780 she was given a benefit at Covent Garden. Many of her old 
friends attended, among them the Duchess of Bolton. George Anne was 


| persuaded to appear in her old role of Alicia in Jane Shore; but she 


admits that her performance was poor. 

In January 1785 was published, in five volumes of crown octavo 
format, An Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy, late of Covent 
Garden Theatre: Written by Herself. The book was dedicated, through the 


| good offices of the Duke of Montagu (earlier her patron as Earl of 
| Cardigan), “To His Royal Highness George Augustus, Prince of Wales.’ 
| It was widely and eagerly read, and interest in its author led to her 
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being given another benefit, this time at Drury Lane. The book was a 
real success, and understandably so. A sixth volume, containing correc. 
tions and additions, appeared later. Second and third editions were 
called for in 1785, making three editions in the year of publication, and 
a fourth was issued in 1786. It was, in fact, a best-seller. Its subsequent 
neglect seems undeserved, and a reprint would be welcome. It would 
need a certain amount of editing, and abridgement would probably be 
wise as the book is certainly too long for our modern taste. Chrono- 
logically it must be one of the most unsatisfactory Lives ever written. 
There is scarcely a single date—other than that of the author’s birth, 
which seems to be two or three years out—in all six volumes. But the 
story told is a singular and moving one, and many famous personalities 
of the times appear in its pages. 

In writing the Apology Mrs Bellamy had the assistance of Alexander 
Bicknell,’ a hack writer but one of sufficient ability to have qualified 
for a place in the Dictionary of National Biography. Bicknell was the 
author of a novel with the delightful title of Doncaster Races, or the 
History of Miss Maitland, published in 1790, and he was also the editor 
of Captain J. Carver’s Travels Through the Interior Parts of North America 
(1778). The Apology takes the form of a series of letters from Mrs 
Bellamy to an intimate female friend. “The material for her Apology 
can have come only from her,’ says Mr Hartmann, ‘and it is probable 
that much of it was printed almost, if not quite, as she wrote it.’ 
Bicknell’s part was most likely that of rearranging the material intosome 
semblance of order and embellishing it with the usual standard descrip- 
tions of places which Bellamy had visited during her travels abroad. No 
doubt the book is full of inaccuracies on points of detail; and as an 
Apologia there is perhaps a tendency at times to a degree of self-justifi- 
cation that the facts would not warrant. But there is a ring of truth 
about the story; it holds one’s attention by its vivid narrative and sharp 
delineation of character; and the author will surely win for herself the 
sympathy and liking of every reader save only the most censorious. 

Not even the great success of her Apology could clear up for George 
Anne the chaos of her affairs, and in 1786 she was once again living 
within the ‘rules’ of the King’s Bench prison, this time in Eliot’s Row, St 
George’s Fields. Tate Wilkinson, the theatrical manager, still visited her, 
and so did Fr O’Leary, who, as Mr Hartmann says, ‘continued to visit 
and dine with her, however squalid the lodgings to which she might be 
reduced’. At length, on 16 February 1788, she died. Nothing is known 
as to the circumstances of her death and burial. Did she receive the last 
sacraments from Fr O’Leary? Or perhaps from one of the Warwick 
Street clergy, or from some disguised priest ministering in the slums of 
Southwark? We do not know. But she had received the last sacraments 


1 For information concerning Alexander Bicknell I am indebted to Dr Margaret 
Maison. 
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once before, from her friend Mr Darcy, in circumstances that are worth 
recalling. 

It was in 1756 when, after the birth of her son Henry Fox Calcraft, 
a sudden revelation of Calcraft’s duplicity brought on a breakdown. 
George Anne was taken ill at Calcraft’s delightful country seat, Hol- 
wood Park, near Bromley. During this illness she had a remarkable 
dream in which it was her task to light fifty lamps. 


I entered upon my employment and executed it with ease, 
till I came to the last lamp, which I broke in the attempt. The 
uneasiness this occasioned put an end at once to my dream and 
sleep, and I awoke in the greatest agitations. Her death was ex- 
pected for one o’clock the next morning. An hour that I ardently 
wished for; but which, at the same time, made me anxious to see a 
gentleman from London before its arrival. The gentleman came 
down the moment he received notice of my danger. And the busi- 
ness being settled for which he came I was wholly resigned, and 
waited my visitation with the longing of a bride. In the morning 
my visitant of the day before came to take, as he thought, a last 
farewell. I informed him of my dream. He heard it with manifest 
pain, mingled with pity. ‘My dear child,’ said he, ‘you are destined 
to suffer a long life of misery and disappointment. I wish you may 
be as resigned when your hour of visitation shall come upon you as 
you are now. I own I could have wished it had been passed.’ The 
holy seer was inspired with the gift of prophecy, as the sequel of my 
story will too fatally evince. 


The priest who ministered to her on this occasion was Mr Darcy. At 
dinner the same evening a clergyman who lived at Holwood as a kind 
of unofficial chaplain endeavoured to engage Darcy in controversy. 


| This rather typical eighteenth-century Anglican divine was Dr Philip 
| Francis, who had been tutor to Charles James Fox, Lord Holland’s son, 


and was the author of a translation of Horace which went through 
several editions. Francis took Darcy for one of those Irish priests, 


} Bellamy says, who had acquired a little bad Latin at colleges abroad 


‘and then thought themselves qualified to dispense absolutions, without 


| scarcely knowing what the word means. Mr Darcy, however, was a 


ee 





profound theologist, and united to great learning a gentleness of 
manners and a natural politeness that would have graced a court.’ 


} The reverend doctor was reduced to silence; and a consequence of the 

conversation was that ‘two ladies who were present, convinced of the 
| superiority of Mr Darcy’s arguments, were in a very short time intro- 
| duced to the bosom of the mother Church’. 


Bellamy is careful to make it clear that by no means all the Irish 


| priests in London were deficient in education and theological science, 
{ and she says tnat: 
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to my own knowledge the late Mr Archer and Mr Richardson were 
ornaments to the world, and to the religion they professed; as is the 
present Mr O’Leary, who, with unaffected piety, is blest with that 
innocent cheerfulness which, joined to his brilliant wit and sound 
understanding, makes him the admired darling of all who have the 
happiness of knowing him. 


George Anne Bellamy’s place of burial cannot be traced, which is 
surprising concerning one who lived only two long lifetimes ago and 
was so well known in her day. Her funeral will have been conducted 
according to Anglican rites; but one hopes that there was a requiem 
for her at Warwick Street chapel or in some humble hidden Mass- 
house. If she was not buried somewhere in Southwark she will probably 
have been laid to rest in Old St Pancras churchyard, which was a 
favourite burial-place with the London Catholics. Elizabeth and 
Wayland Young! record the burial there of that extraordinary char- 
acter the Chevalier d’Eon, as well as of a Roman priest, unnamed, 
who willed that his heart should be preserved in spirits at Douai; anda 
Jesuit earl. Many humbler Catholics were buried there also. The Cath- 
olics had a special regard for St Pancras Church because it was reputed 
to be the oldest in the country—it was certainly older than St Paul’s 
and may have been founded by St Augustine of Canterbury—and also 
because it was believed to be the last church in England in which Mass 
was said publicly in the reign of the first Queen Elizabeth. There is a 
tradition, too, that prayers said in each church of St Pancras for those 
buried there avail also for all those who are buried in other churches of 
the same dedication. 

In 1783 Bellamy’s friend Count von Haslang had been buried in 
Old St Pancras churchyard, notwithstanding his known dislike of this 
burial-ground. His grave has not been identified; but Mr Hartmann, 
in a letter to Dr Fuller which is preserved at Warwick Street, says that 
he has observed there a gravestone on which the inscription is obliter- 
ated but which has a worn coat of arms and the star of some order of 
knighthood below the escutcheon. This might well be the Count’s 
tomb. 

At the death of Count von Haslang all his servants, including his 
chaplains, were unceremoniously dismissed, which so upset the regular 
worshippers at the embassy chapel that they would have forsaken it 
altogether if Fr O’Leary had not arrived and tactfully put things right. 
George Anne attended the Count’s requiem, which she reports was ‘so 
perfectly and awfully performed by two of his Lordship’s own chap- 
lains that, struck with reverence and submission, I found myself 
enabled, by divine Providence, to bear whatever might happen with 
fortitude and resignation’. She remarks unfavourably on the fact that 


1 Old London Churches (Faber and Faber, 1956). 
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the dead Ambassador’s pew was not left empy as a mark of respect but 
was occupied by a number of ladies. 

At the Garrick Club in London there is a delightful full-length 
portrait of Mrs Bellamy attributed to an artist called Lindo. It shows 
a small, dark-haired young woman of great dignity; not beautiful, 
scarcely more than pretty perhaps, but with hints of liveliness and 
intelligence in the expression. It has often been assumed that she was 
blonde, because of references to ‘the fair Bellamy’; but this is not so. 
She tells us herself that her hair was dark and her eyes blue. The 
beautiful Van Haecken portrait of 1735,! which shows her seated, 
wearing a voluminously-skirted dress and holding on her lap a book of 
songs with musical notation, is extremely attractive and seems to reveal 
every aspect of her character. 

As an actress Bellamy was perhaps not quite in the first rank, 
although she was constantly employed in capital parts (as major roles 
were called in those days). But she was clearly a very fine player 
indeed. Her recorded parts amount to no fewer than eighty-three and 
are listed in Genest’s Some Account of the English Stage (1832). She played 
Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo, and she seems to have been especially fine 
as Monimia in The Orphan and as Belamira in Venice Preserv’d. She also 
made a great impression as Almeria in Congreve’s tragedy The Mourn- 
ing Bride. It is recorded that on seeing her in Venice Preserv’d Mr Murray, 
later Lord Mansfield, exclaimed to his neighbour Mr Fox, ‘I came to 


‘admire Garrick, but go away enchanted with Bellamy.’ 


* Dr Johnson, whom she had not then met, was once extremely rude 
to her at a rehearsal of Dodsley’s play Cleone, catching her by the arm 
and reproving her for what he thought wrong emphasis in speaking the 
words ‘Thou shalt not murder’, insisting that ‘It is a commandment, 
and must be spoken ““Thou shalt not murder’’.’ At the same time she 
had to contend with Dodsley who kept on telling her that her rendering 
of the part was not forcible enough. She stuck to her own interpretation, 
and on the opening night she was vindicated by the tumultuous 
applause of the audience. ‘Indeed,’ she says, ‘the applause was re- 
peated so often that I scarcely knew, or even could believe, that it was 
the effect of approbation. But upon hearing the same voice which had 
instructed me in the commandment exclaim aloud from the pit, “I will 
write a copy of verses upon her myself”, I knew that my success was 
ensured.” (This incident is not recorded in Boswell.) 

In his Life of Johnson Boswell prints a letter from the Doctor to 
Benet Langton in which he says: ‘Cleone was well acted by all the 
characters, but Bellamy left nothing to be desired.’ Boswell also prints a 
letter from Mrs Bellamy to Dr Johnson, dated from Duke Street, St 


1 For help in tracing this portrait, now in the M. R. Keatin Theatre Collection in 
the Houghton Library at Harvard University I am indebted to Mrs Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher and to Mr C. Beecher Hogan of Woodbridge, Mass. 
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James’s, 11 May 1783, requesting him to patronize her benefit. Boswell 
refers to her as ‘the celebrated Mrs Bellamy’. 

She enjoyed also the friendship of Dr Edward Young, the author of 
Night Thoughts. Garrick was much annoyed when Young insisted that 
Bellamy should play the heroine in his tragedy The Brothers; and 
Bellamy herself caused the reverend doctor to lose his temper when she 
objected to one of his lines. She humbly asked his pardon, and begged 
him to 


recall to his memory those divine precepts he had promulgated in 
his ‘Night Thoughts’; lest, by thus giving way to such immoderate 
anger he should convince us that even he only knew and gave us the 
theory, without being master of the practical part. The Doctor 
thanked me cordially for the rebuke; and striding two or three times 
across the room .. . he took his pen and, to the astonishment of Mr 
Garrick, struck out the line which had occasioned the contest. He 
then sat down, as composed as if nothing had happened. 


George Anne (or ‘Pop’ as she was known to her family and intimate 
friends) had a taste for serious literature and possessed a small library 
of some four hundred volumes. Her favourite reading was Sterne; she 
was also fond of Dryden’s ‘Aeneid’ and Pope’s ‘Iliad’. For a time she made 
a study of ‘natural philosophy’ with her friend Lady Anson; but she gave 
this up after seeing a cat, ‘an animal I have the greatest dislike to’, 
tortured in an air-pump during some experiment. Thereafter, she says, 
‘I left the pursuit of Philosophy and turned my thoughts to Politics.’ 

She was generous in everything; and her lavishness where money 
was concerned was a main factor in her troubles. She always speaks 
well of her rivals in the theatres. She loved the divine Susanna Cibber 
(Dr Arne’s sister) even though she was envious of her greater gifts 
as an actress. Peg Woffington she disliked extreniely; yet she pays 
tribute to her beauty and her histrionic gifts. To the poor and dis- 
tressed she was invariably kind. For a time she was a leader of fashion, 
patronized by Lady Kildare, Lady Granby, and other celebrities; and 
she was a brilliant hostess. 

Her religion was sincere; and she candidly admits that she did not 
live up to it as she should have done. That devoted priests such as Mr 
Darcy and Fr O’Leary were among her most valued friends speaks for 
itself. She often wished that she had never left the sheltered convent of 
the Ursulines at Boulogne—whom she revisited more than once in after 
years—and she envied her friend the French actress Madame Brillant 
who left the stage and took the veil, thus showing ‘that she had the 
resolution to prefer fasting and a breviary to all the elegance and 
splendour of Paris. This, in my idea, is real virtue.’ 

‘Perfectly at peace with the world and every individual in it,’ she 
says towards the end of her book, ‘even those who have loaded me with 
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contumely and injuries, I can repeat the whole of the divine prayer 
without any hesitation or mental reservation, and wait with patience 
and resignation the inevitable decrees of Providence.’ 

George Anne Bellamy had perhaps only one real fault: a lack of the 
heavenly virtue of Prudence, and for this she was hardly to blame since 
neither her father nor her mother could bestow it on her or teach her to 
acquire it. When one has read her story certain places seem thence- 
forward to be charged with her presence: Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane; Brewer Street, Soho; Richmond where, for a time, she 
had a country house; Strand-on-the-Green, where she once had a small 
cottage; and the vanished ‘rules’ of the King’s Bench prison in the 
neighbourhood of Si George’s Fields. She deserves to be remembered: 
not least by those who love the Restoration plays which gave her her 
most memorable parts; still more by those who share the faith which, 
in an unhelpful era, she never betrayed. 


EDUCATIONAL 
INSULARITY 


The Importance of Comparative Studies 


By R. F. CUNNINGHAM 


HE last eighteen months have seen a rich crop of reports on 
education which between them are bound to have a very con- 
siderable influence on the development of the British educational 


| system during the next twenty years. The committees which produced 


them have considered a great volume of evidence from many quarters 
within the British Isles, but only to an almost negligible extent have they 
looked outside our frontiers, In the case of the Anderson Committee on 
Grants to Students and of the Beloe Committee on Examinations below 
the G.C.E. in Secondary Schools, there is some excuse for this insularity 
of approach, since both committees were working on comparatively 
narrow subjects on whose wider context they were not invited to report, 
but it is hard to believe that they could not have found relevant experi- 
ence abroad which was worth considering. There is much less excuse to 
be found for the Albemarle Committee, who had as their subject the 
Youth Service, and the Crowther Committee, who had, not a particular 
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sector of the educational system to consider, but the whole of the educa- 
tional provision for the fifteen to eighteen age group. Apart from some 
glances at the United States and some study of technical education in 
Western Europe, the Crowther Committee were content to consult only 
the oracles of English experience; whilst the Albemarle Committee, who 
had the most free hand of all, since youth work is of all the parts of the 
educational system that least tied to an institutional framework and 
therefore the least bound by previous policies and arrangements, did 
not look beyond the United Kingdom—despite the very evident fact 
that the influences on youth are becoming increasingly similar from one 
part of the world to another, and that the black leather jacket of the 
American ‘hot-rodder’ has not only travelled to Europe but is now to be 
found on the far Pacific coast of Latin America. 

This reluctance to consult the experience of other countries on the 
problems which we face today is not confined to the world of education. 
Though outstanding in its efforts to study the essential problems of 
London, the Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 
Greater London, for instance, showed no interest in ascertaining what 
experience or lessons had been gained by great cities in other countries. 
But this is not unavoidable, and in the field of education there is to be 
seen at the university level not only the interchange of academic re- 
search between other countries but also a far livelier interest in the 
universities of other countries as institutions, so that for instance a year 
in America increasingly comes to be accepted as an indispensable step 
in the academic cursus honorum. 

Insularity in educational matters at the school level is traditional, 
but when the country is committed to a massive programme of educa- 
tional advance in the next twenty years, and when there is every pros- 
pect of rapidly mounting educational expenditure, it becomes alto- 
gether more urgent that major decisions on the scale that will be needed 
should not be made in ignorance of what can be learned from the suc- 
cesses or failures, the solutions or the unsolved problems of other coun- 
tries. There is therefore every reason for welcoming two recent books on 
comparative education which between them will guide the general 
reader through the educational systems of all European countries and of 
the United States and India as well. Mr Anthony Kerr’s book, Schools of 
Europe, covers schools in approximately thirty countries, not all in 
equal detail, and includes several chapters in which he surveys special 
features of the systems of all countries. Mr Edmund J. King, in Other 
Schools than Ours,? looks in Europe at France, Denmark, Russia and 
Great Britain, and also at the United States and India. Both books 
are essays in a subject which in this country is still very new, compa- 
rative education, and of which little is known. In the first place, it needs 


1 Cambridge; Bowes & Bowes. 255. 
2 Methuen, 25s. 
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to be said that both are primarily about educational systems, rather 
than descriptions of the life and work of the schools. It would be pe- 
dantic to object on those grounds to their titles, nor are they any the less 
valuable for attempting to describe systems rather than schools. The 
study of systems is intrinsically valuable, and provides in any event an 
indispensable foundation for any attempts to describe the life and work 
of schools. Such attempts do, moreover, require that rare thing, the 
most thorough knowledge of the language and culture of a country, if 
they are to amount to much more than colourful light reading. 

The real test of these two books is not to be found in how far they go 
in picturesque evocation of school life in other countries, nor in the 
author’s incidental opinions on educational or other questions (not all 
Mr King’s opinions will be acceptable to Catholics), but in the extent to 
which they provide valuable information about other countries which 
has not previously been available to the general reader; and here both 
books have substantial but different merits. Mr King, with only six 
countries to cover, has more space to give to each, and his book provides 
a fuller, more systematic and rounded description of the countries with 
which he is concerned. It can be recommended as an excellent short 
account of the educational system in all of the six countries with which 
it deals. Mr Kerr, on the other hand, in dealing with over thirty coun- 
tries in under three hundred pages, has set himself an endurance test, 
and, though his book is rapid and racy, his descriptions of some of 
the smaller countries, to which he gives least space, are unavoidably 
bald. But if his book suffers by comparison with Mr King’s from 
the cursory treatment he has inevitably given to many countries, 
it has nevertheless the corresponding virtue of providing a useful 
compendium of basic information on a wide range of countries. Mr 
Kerr’s comments on the influence of climate on a nation’s schooling, 
on the linguistic burden in countries where several languages must be 
learned, and on the significance of minorities, are particularly percep- 
tive, but, though he has some very shrewd and pungent comments to 
offer, his accounts of the different countries cannot be said to be built 
around themes. Mr King, on the other hand, is in each of his countries 
undertaking a critique of the system of education, culminating in an 
analysis of its unsolved problems. For instance, in his eyes the problem 
of America is to impose standards on the undisciplined abundance of its 
educational effort. In France the task is to ease the ferocity of the educa- 
tional obstacle-race in which only the very fit can survive to the top, and 
to allow more girls and boys to participate in it for longer on less nar- 
rowly demanding terms; whilst in India the need is to endow a poor 
country with an adequate educational system when every day the 
growth of the population is running ahead of efforts to extend schooling. 
In Denmark he finds no clear-cut problem except a social fatigue which 
leads him to the conclusion that ‘Welfare States must be re-earned every 
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day’, whereas in Russia the difficulty with the educational system is the 
inhumanity which is characteristic of the whole Soviet system. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Mr King is least fair and indulgent to the 

British educational system, and, though he lets it off lightly on many 
points, he comes down on it hard for being dominated by class. But I 
think that he fails to take sufficient account of the extent to which 
differences in ability and scholastic performance—for instance, qualifica- 
tion for a grammar school and inside it subsequent perseverance beyond 
the minimum age of school attendance—bear a close relation to a 
child’s social and cultural background; and proposals for the develop- 
ment of the British educational system which do not take factors of this 
kind into account are less than realistic. Mr Kerr’s account of England 
is marked by some inaccuracies. These seem to derive from the fact 
that whereas in other countries he has gone for his information to 
official sources, in describing the educational system in England he has 
relied upon his own unchecked impressions. 

The shape of a nation’s educational system exercises a permanent 
and continuous influence on its life. The American high school, for in- 
stance, has been a most powerful agent of social fusion in the United 
States, and its success has derived not only from the attitudes and ideas 
which have existed in the schools, but also from the fact that, unlike any 
secondary schools in Western Europe, it has been, in very many places, 
at one and the same time a neighbourhood-school and a compre- 
hensive school, taking all children of a certain age range within a pre- 
scribed neighbourhood and admitting none from the neighbourhoods of 
other schools, so that in its area it has been the school for all (except 
Catholics in parochial schools and those who have been ready to pay 
school fees at the rare private schools). Another instance from America 
illustrates the negative rather than positive advantages of some ade- 
quate knowledge of the education of other lands. People in countries 
outside America who are quite often unaware of what a high proportion 
of America’s population goes to college have nevertheless usually heard 
about the low standards in the colleges and how poorly the attainments 
of an average American schoolboy of seventeen compare with those ofa 
British schoolboy of the same age. But, as Mr King points out: 


Even now there is little need for young people to go to work at an 
early age or to earn their way in the world. . . . The difficulty is not 
that of getting the boys and girls ready professionally in the shortest 
time possible so that they can help with the national housekeeping: 
it might be somewhat unkindly described as that of keeping young 
Americars happily and rather profitably occupied as long as pos- 
sible before getting them ready. . . . Criticisms of American educa- 
tion based upon its slow progress seem to ignore a very important 
educational assumption and also underestimate the interplay of 
economic and scholastic considerations. 
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In other words, accurate knowledge of other countries in the field of 
education, as in other subjects, has a part to play in preventing the wild 
misunderstandings which stand waiting in the wings for their chance to 
influence international relations. 

The second major justification for the study of other educational 
systems is the contribution it can bring to the understanding and im- 
provement of this country’s system. For the processes of comparison and 
contrast make possible a more objective and detached assessment of 
one’s own educational system and make it easier for one to see that its 
present form is neither inevitable nor necessarily right. For instance, a 
knowledge of foreign systems has made it easier to appreciate that the 
present English system of secondary education, called tripartite but 
more accurately bipartite, is to a considerable extent the product of his- 
torical accident, and that its tripartite or bipartite form has been jus- 
tified after the event rather than planned before it. 

Furthermore, the study of foreign systems can, as is very well shown 
in both these books, present a series of challenges to our own system on 
specific points. We are accustomed to judge the standards of our schools 
by comparing them with each other, taking the highest prevailing stan- 
dard as a target, or by comparing present standards with past standards. 
But both Mr King and Mr Kerr comment on the faster and harder pace 
of the French primary school. The bookishness and formality of French 
primary education are not to be imitated readily in this country, but 
they do challenge us to consider whether, without running into the 
excesses of the French system, we could not see more stringent standards 
in our own primary schools. Again, foreign experience challenges not 
only the standards we actually attain, but the forms of organization 
which we employ. In this country it is common to argue against the 
smaller primary school on the same general lines which economists 
would use against small industries. The argument is that a seven-class 
primary school, with a class for each year of the primary age range, is in 
fact more efficient with classes of approximately forty than for instance a 
smaller school with three or four classes of thirty or less each. The 


} assumption concealed behind the superficially self-evident argument 


is that it is a better thing to have all the seven-year-olds, bright 


j and dull, in the same class, even if it is nearly forty in size, than to 


have all the seven-year-olds and the dull eight-year-olds together in a 
smaller class. When analysed, the assumption does not seem quite so 
obvious, and it is interesting to discover that foreign experience does not 
seem to bear it out. Mr Kerr concludes: ‘My feeling is that, other things 


| being equal, the small school tends to be more efficient than the large 


one’, And he comments on Sweden: 


It has in any case been found, as in Norway and several other 
countries, that, given a capable teacher, schools of the three-unit 
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type often give better results with the brighter children, because 
their age can be to some extent disregarded and because they spend 
more time working on their own. 


Another very clear case in which foreign practice could well be 
brought into the argument is that of sixth-form specialization, which 
much educational opinion regards as sound in principle. Yet hardly any 
other country in the world sees correspondingly narrow specialization 
at this stage. We cannot exclude the possibility that our Johnny is 
the only one who is in step, but it is certainly relevant to do what the 
Crowther Committee failed to do, namely, to study seriously the prac- 
tice of other countries. Again, there is great controversy in this country 
over the eleven-plus examination, but the division is between those who 
would eliminate it all together and those who would retain it more or 
less intact, and while the controversy on this point rages little attention 
is given to ways in which the selection of entrants could be modified, 
Mr Kerr points out that Britain is almost unique in Europe in its use of 
intelligence tests to select children for different types of secondary 
school, and he comments very interestingly on alternative methods of 
selection, particularly on the system of ‘trial classes’ adopted at 
Hamburg and in other parts of Germany. These ‘trial classes’ last about 
a fortnight, and are conducted generally by primary and secondary 
school staff at the gymnasium, pupils qualifying to enter them on the 
basis of an adequate performance in the primary school. 

Knowledge of practice abroad becomes all the more urgent with the 
unrelenting rise in educational expenditure, which is at present running 
at £700 million a year in England and Wales and is expected to double 
in ten years. This great expenditure is defended on the ground that it 
represents an investment of great future value, and that well-educated 
young people are the best guarantee of continuing economic growth 
in an age of great technological development. Professor J. K. Galbraith 
has pointed out one consequence of this idea in The Liberal Hour: 


The test of what a community can spend on a social service is - 


what it can afford—what it believes it can spare from other forms of 
consumption. The test of investment, by contrast, is what will pay 
for itself. We apply the investment test as a matter of course to 
physical capital and even the commonplace terminology reflects the 
different attitudes; while we ‘invest’ in physical capital we ‘spend’ 
for education. The investment test is far the more generous of the 
two—that is to say, it sanctions much greater outlay. 


But if the concept of investment is to justify much greater outlay on 
education as the basis for future prosperity and the future development 


1 Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
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of the social services, this concept must equally have a much larger in- 
fuence on the choice of priorities for expenditure. In 1954 a programme 
0 reorganize rural all-age schools and to build secondary modern 
shools for the older pupils was announced. This was very desirable, but 
did it deserve to have two years’ start on the expansion of technical 
education which was not announced until 1956? This is not an easy 
question to answer, but questions of this kind deserve to be asked more 
often. For if expenditure on education is to grow more rapidly, precisely 
on the ground that it is more than a social service, while expenditure on 
other social services lags behind, it is just that severer tests of public 
utility should be applied to the additional expenditure, to ensure that it 
will yield the best return in the improvement of the nation’s stock of 
trained man-power. 

This approach is of critical importance to the under-developed 
countries. They face the task of achieving enormous economic expan- 
son to drag them out of their impoverished condition, and the develop- 
ment of their educational systems is such an essential weapon that they 
cannot afford to choose the wrong priorities. It is in protecting them 
against the wrong choice of priorities that studies of comparative 
education can be of particular use. For instance, most of these countries 
face the danger that the spread of education may depopulate the rural 
areas of those who have obtained any education and thus delay rather 
than advance their development. But other countries have encountered 
if not solved this problem, and their experience is relevant. Mr Kerr 
draws attention to circumstances in Greece which must act as a warning 
to many under-developed countries. As many as 20 per cent of the 
population of Greece proceed to academic secondary schools with a 
curriculum biased towards urban life, but the country has not got suffi- 
cient jobs appropriate to their type of education. The result is consider- 
able middle-class unemployment, and a drift to the towns where there is 
at least hope of appropriate employment. Similar circumstances are 


i to be found in other countries also. 


This experience illustrates the great social and economic conse- 


| quences which are the unsought result of educational arrangements, 


and one of the virtues of comparative studies in education is precisely 
that they bring to light the powerful consequences which result from the 
blind operation of educational arrangements. In the Greek case there is 
an over-production of academically educated people, but in other 
countries there may well be under-production. Consider the case of 
England and Wales. Despite extended courses in secondary modern 
schools and subsequent opportunities in technical colleges, for most 
purposes whether a pupil went to a grammar or similar school at the 
age of eleven decides broadly what kind of work he will be qualified for 
in later life. The number of grammar school admissions does therefore 
have a most important part in deciding the number of trained people 
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of a reasonable level of education whom the nation will have in future 
years. But what decides admissions to grammar schools? Forecasts of 
national needs for manpower? Forecasts of local needs in particular 
areas? In fact the decision is made by each local education authority 
and is based upon ‘a child’s capacity for a grammar school course’. On 
investigation this capacity for a grammar school course proves to bea 
Capacity to put up at least a mediocre performance in the General 
Certificate of Education at ‘O’ level. The national supply of certain 
kinds of qualified man-power is therefore very largely determined not 
by need or demand for them but by factors such as the standard set 
for the G.C.E. examinations, and the subsequent adoption of this as 
the effective line of division between academic and non-academic 
education. 

It is unlikely that this is the only example in the British educational 
system of important consequences flowing from the blind workings of 
certain educational arrangements adopted without thought for their 
eventual results, and one main recommendation for comparative studies 
in education is that they can hold the mirror up to an educational 
system and reveal just this kind of situation. But with such enormous 
educational developments in train in so many countries, the case for 
comparative studies in education can rest on many other arguments as 
well. It is a pity that in this country they should still be so rare, but Mr 
King’s and Mr Kerr’s books are interesting and important contribu- 
tions to this new subject. 


Mr Norman St John-Stevas will contribute 
to the Summer number of THE WIsEMAN 
REvIEw an essay on “Catholicism and Religious 
Toleration” which was announced for the 
Winter number but has been unavoidably 
delayed. 

Also in the Summer number the Earl of 
Longford will review the new book by Mr St 
John-Stevas Life, Death and the Law. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 


Newman the Theologian. By J. H. Walgrave, o.p. (Geoffrey Chapman, 


355-) 
ENGLISH readers should welcome this translation of an outstanding work 
on Newman’s thought. Despite the more comprehensive English title, 


| the work is primarily concerned with Newman’s theory of the develop- 


ment of doctrine. Its precise contribution lies in the application to the 
latter of Newman’s psychology as synthesized from his various works, 
particularly the Grammar of Assent. The end result is a fuller and more 
complete treatment of the theory than has heretofore appeared, the 
consequent elimination of past misunderstandings and a protection 
against possible future ones. 

The problem of the development of doctrine consists in the need to 
reconcile the immutability of dogma with its historic development and 
the dynamics which govern this process. Newman first viewed his 
theory as an hypothesis to meet a difficulty; later he saw it as a positive 
argument in favour of Catholicism. Father Walgrave has therefore 
adopted a sound methodology to cope with the difficulty of interpreting 
Newman. The unity and continuity of Newman’s life and thought 
demand a synthesis of his ideas based on all his works, not just on the 
Essay on the Development of Doctrine. The latter is best understood in the 
light of Newman’s general psychology and of the psychology of 
development. These in turn are aspects of Newman’s view of the whole 
man as an individual and a social being. The originality and peculiarity 
of Newman’s thought, his analogical terminology, his intuitive rather 
than synthetic mind, his habit of isolating parts of a problem while being 
aware of the whole—all these require the commentator to synthesize 
where Newman analysed. With a sureness of touch, Walgrave has 
accomplished his task by a careful interpretation and balancing of 
sources. 

The first part of the book examines the spiritual and intellectual 
positions which influenced Newman’s views on the development of 
doctrine, followed by a chronological sketch of Newman’s principal 
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works. These sketches are disappointingly brief and I do not know how 
the author came to omit Tract 85, ‘Holy Scripture in its Relation to the 
Catholic Creed’, which surely merits as much attention as the Arian, 
in the genesis of Newman’s ideas. Part Two of the book is a synthesis of 
Newman’s psychology, first in general, then with particular reference 
to development. Part Three situates the problem in the larger frame. 
work of Newman’s apologetic and Part Four supplies a critique of 
Newman ’s views, indicating what seems to the author of enduring value 
and what requires completion for a definitive apologetic. 

Though not easy reading, Walgrave’s book is rewarding, even where 
other Newman scholars will be inclined to differ. Specifically, non- 
Thomistic commentators will question Walgrave’s critique of Newman’s 
argument for God’s existence from conscience, which in turn js 
dependent for its understanding upon the prior analysis of the mind’s 
grasp of absolute values as elicited even by one instance of them in 
experience. Walgrave’s critique is made on the basis of his acceptance 
of Thomistic principles of knowledge, abstraction and metaphysics as 
final. Though Newman’s proof for God’s existence, according to 
Walgrave, has positive value, it is not absolutely conclusive because it 
is not a ‘metaphysical argument’, the only argument which has absolute 
validity for him. Since Walgrave seems to concur in Newman’s assertion 
of the mind’s grasp of absolute values even in a single act of experience, 
one is at first surprised to find that he is not more sympathetic with 
Newman’s argument for God’s existence. One would have expected 
Walgrave to go further in the justification of the argument by reason of 
its analogy with the prior analysis of the mind’s grasp of absolute values 
in ‘real’ knowledge. 

The seeming discrepancy is perhaps resolved upon reflexion and I 
trust that I am not doing injustice to Walgrave’s thinking in the follow- 
ing reflections. Walgrave recognizes in Newman’s description of the 
mind’s grasp of absolute values the scholastic abstraction of the universale 
metaphysicum, though he admits Newman seems to have been unaware 
of it. In the case of the argument for God’s existence, however, 
Walgrave cannot have recourse to abstraction from mental pheno- 
mena, since the abstractive process is based on experience of the sense 
world. Aside from this fact, one wonders if Walgrave’s account of the 
mind’s grasp of values by means of an abstractive process does justice 
to Newman’s thought or would not a critique have to be made within 
the entire framework of Newman’s theory of ‘real’ knowledge. Would 
the Thomistic abstractive process of absolute value still be ‘real’ 
knowledge for Newman? I am inclined to think that it would not. Since 
Newinan does not consider the grasp of absolute value to take place by 

abstraction in Walgrave’s meaning of the term, the question remains: 
can the mind—not by abstraction—but by intuition grasp absolute 
values in an act of ‘real’ knowledge? If the answer is yes, then Newman’s 
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argument a part with relation to God’s existence from conscience on the 
plane of ‘real’ knowledge opens the door to the possibility that it is 
absolutely conclusive. 

The presupposition behind Walgrave’s criticism (made explicit at 
least once, p. 204) is that ‘real’ knowledge must be carried beyond the 
limits of personal experience into the realm of notional and communi- 
cable knowledge, so that it is not only made explicit in content but 
‘ustified as valid, at the bar of reason’. Now it is precisely here that 
Walgrave would seem to depart from the drift of Newman’s thought. 
Granted the legitimacy of a fear that ‘real’ knowledge might prove 
to be a subtle kind of empiricism, Newman’s explicit statement that at 
least in the case of moral values an absolute is grasped in ‘real’ know- 
ledge, does away with that danger. Moreover, for Newman the in- 
ability on the ‘notional’ level to give a definitive justification of a firm 
assent made on the level of ‘real’ knowledge cannot destroy the 
legitimacy of the ‘real’ assent. This is especially so in the case under 
discussion, for one has already reached the level of the absolute on the 
plane of ‘real’ knowledge. In Walgrave’s view the grasp of the absolute 
is by abstraction and hence presumably on the level of notional 
knowledge. One can bring difficulties against the notional aspects of 
Newman’s arguments but one does not really show a serious weakness 
in them, until one proves that his description of ‘real’ knowledge is 
defective precisely in those instances in which, for Newman, it touches 
on the absolute. It is not sufficient to say, as Walgrave does, ‘Newman 
seems to have been unaware that he is dealing here with a new kind of 
abstraction.’ 

Walgrave’s answer to these objections would perhaps be contained 
in his view that Newman’s doctrine is a ‘practical psychologism’, that 
Newman fails to provide an ultimate metaphysical justification for his 
psychological descriptions. Now, although it is agreed that Newman 
does not explicitly set up a metaphysical basis for his analyses in terms 
of what is traditionally called metaphysics, the question is whether his 
investigations are justified on sound universally valid principles, call 
them what you will. Here the similarity of Newman’s approach to that 
of modern phenomenologists is most striking and perhaps it is in terms 
of their method rather than within a scholastic system that Newman’s 
analyses will find their ultimate justification. I am understanding 
phenomenology here as largely synonymous with the intuitive analysis 
of genuine, highly intelligible essences. In this meaning of the term 
phenomenology is neither a mere description of phenomena, of sub- 
jective psychological experiences nor a mere prise de conscience of the 
meaning of concepts, but it is concerned with the very essence of the 
object. It is a real intuitive contact with an object having a genuine 
essence in contrast not only with observation and induction but with 
speculation and hypothesis. Attempts have already been made in the 
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direction of interpreting Newman in these terms and until a complete 
critique of Newman’s thought has been made along these lines, we can 
all be grateful to Father Walgrave for his superb grasp and careful 
synthesis of Newman’s thought. 

VINCENT F. BLEHL, s.J. 


A PROBLEM OF ADAPTATION 


Liturgy and the Missions. The Nijmegen Papers, Edited by Johannes 
Hofinger, s.j. (Burns Oates. 425.) 


In A special appeal for prayers during January for the Missionary 
value of Sacred Liturgy, Pope John XXIII|re-emphasized that even 
in countries where the Church has long been established people 
today are seeking more expressive forms of Liturgy. They desire an 
adaptation of rites which will not only deepen their faith and their 
prayer but will engage them more totally in the Christian mysteries, 
Such prudent adaptation, suited to modern needs, while helping the 
faithful, would also have a greater appeal to non-Catholics. What, then, 
would not be its appeal to simple uninhibited pagan peoples whose 
communal lives are closely bound up with their tradition of natural 
religion and tribal ritual? Would it not be possible, through a liturgical 
revival, to show them the great community of the children of God and 
brothers of Christ in a way which appeals more directly to their natural 
sense of fellowship? To accomplish this means finding a new form of the 
Mass and the Sacraments which speaks more vividly to their nature 
and gains the assent of their will. The Church—which in recent times 
has made many liturgical concessions to mission countries—is studying 
this problem, and, by wise methods of adaptation, is weighing up the 
possibilities of making divine life more effectively accessible to new 
peoples. 

In 1959 a most important International Study Group, though it 
had no official terms of reference, met at Nijmegen in Holland to discuss 
the subject of “Liturgy and the Missions’, This conference was a logical 
outcome of one on Pastoral Liturgy which was held at Assisi in 1956. 
Missionary delegates there realized the urgency for a fuller discussion 
of specifically mission liturgical problems. They were conscious of the 
rapidly changing character of Mission countries today, and of the re- 
ligious, cultural, social, economic, education] and political ferment that 
was stirring peoples everywhere. As more and more countries are begin- 
ning to step out of colonialism into an exciting era of independent na- 
tionhood, with all its attendant complexities, a more delicate situation 
is confronting the Church. This calls not only for more thought, but for 
more organized thought and for more comprehensive study. 
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In brief, the Nijmegen papers, following a logical sequence, deal 
first with the Missions and liturgy in general and the importance of en- 
suring that Christianity, cradled in a Western civilization, will not seem 
foreign’ to other cultures, They then go on to emphasize for mission- 
aries in the field, who are of necessity occupied with material problems, 
such as building construction, the primacy of spiritual values in the 
evangelizing work of the Church. The liturgical problem is next con- 
sidered in the light of its historical development, particularly in the 
early Church, and how various liturgies and many feasts grew out of the 
customs, languages and usages of different peoples. They stress the 
necessity today, guided by this experience of the infant Church, for a 
similar kind of adaptation which will produce a living liturgy. The 
papers which follow discuss the urgency for liturgical renewal in par- 
ticular countries, and go on to consider the question of adaptation in 
relation to special problems; for example, the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments; and a revision of the Roman Ritual, more suited to local needs. 
This takes the papers to the study of local customs, to see how far they 
can be incorporated into the liturgy and sanctified by it. There is an 
excellent paper on how native music—a very important expression of 
the soul of a people—can be used in liturgical chant. 

The delegates at Nijmegen, missionary bishops and priests, had no 
desire that their meeting should be just another conference producing 
another series of papers, however excellent. With the hope that their 
deliberations should bear some practical fruit, and two concluding 
papers call for a greater liturgical formation in the seminaries, and for 
the establishment of liturgical centres to keep alive the spirit of the 
Nijmegen discussions. Thus ended a week which could well mark a 
turning point in mission history, and, in my opinion, this collection of 
papers, now published in English translation, forms the most valuable 
contribution of our time to the study of missiology. 

At the outset the Nijmegen conference clearly defined its objectives 
and general trends. It was not concerned with simplification for the 
sake of brevity or mere convenience, but only in so far as it was con- 
ducive to the proper worship of God and the true good of souls. While 
drawing inspiration from the modern liturgical movement the par- 
ticipants had not the mind to dabble in novelties or to give vent to un- 
bridled zeal for reform. Their idea was not to draft petitions to Rome— 
though all were very much heartened by the extraordinary interest and 
positive approval of the Holy Father—or even to pass resolutions. ‘They 
had come for a week of study, to face courageously the liturgical prob- 
lems of the missions and to search for solutions that had the support of 
tradition and authority. The words ‘restoration’, ‘revival’ and ‘renewal’ 
were frequently used during the conference, but references to a return 
to the early traditions of the Church require certain qualifications. It 
was not to be a return to the actual liturgical practices of the early 
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Church, for they were related only to the cultural conditions of their 
time; but rather a return to the spirit of Christ who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, and Who so painstakingly accommodated His heavenly 
doctrine to the mental capacity of His hearers; to the spirit of St Paul 
who was all things to all men; to the spirit of the Fathers who generally 
accepted and liberally used the good in pagan philosophy; to the spirit 
of great individual practical apostles of adaptation, for example, St 
Augustine or St Patrick, who consecrated the customs of the people to 
new owners and to new associations; to the spirit of the early Church in 
general, which did not hesitate to enrich its tradition by drawing on the 
cultures of many peoples. 

Much of what we take for granted as a planned and organized part 
of our Western heritage may in fact be the chance productions of 
historical or geographical circumstances. Our Western way of life, for 
example, has long and wisely borrowed from alien cultures, and some 
of the very cornerstones of our civilization, for instance, steel, paper and 
printing, our system of notation, algebra, are the discoveries of other 
nations. In our ecclesiastical life too we readily accept our basilicas 
and churches, our altars, our rubrics, our sacred music as all part of a 
rigid and immutable pattern of liturgy. Yet for the first three centuries 
there were no churches as such. It was the sacred function of the Mass, 
celebrated in a house, and not the place, that was important. It was 
only under the freedom granted by Constantine, when new and rich 
peoples began to embrace the Faith, that church buildings were 
erected; and these simply became mosaic and decorative near-copies 
of the Imperial Palace which was called a basilica. A simple table, too, 
in the beginning served as the altar. The fixed altar, arnong other of the 
symbols used during the sacrifice of the Mass, was later introduced as a 
reply to the Gnostic heresy which extolled the spiritual and condemned 
material things as evil. The introduction of music into church services 
was copied from pagan ceremonial, and some of the dress and gestures, 


now an integral part of our liturgy, were borrowed from the social | 


customs of antiquity. Thus it is clear that every custom is not dogma nor 
every tradition sacrosanct. 

The Roman liturgy thus evolving was being gradually transcribed, 
and by the seventh century had in a general way been codified. But 
there was never a question of enforcing its observance on other peoples 
who came into the Church. It was the Frankish prelates and princes, 
for example, much concerned about the multifarious forms of Gallican 
liturgy that were being developed under the imaginative Celtic tem- 
perament, who worked for the introduction, into their territories, of the 
more traditional Roman forms. Even then, though certain important 
and enriching changes were introduced, the local customs of the 
Gallican liturgy did not entirely disappear. 

Apart from the practice of the early Church, the principles of 
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adaptation have always governed her missionary activity. Various 
instructions from the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, 
some as early as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, make it quite 
clear that it would be an absurdity to transport France or Spain or 
Italy or any other part of Europe to Mission countries. They also point 
out the danger of provoking the hatred of people, instead of the love of 
God, by upsetting immemorial ancestral customs, or worse still, by re- 
placing them with those of one’s own country. The messengers of the 
Gospel should not reject the customs and usages of the people but on the 
contrary, where it is possible, they should protect and preserve them. 

During the era of vast colonial expansion in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, an amazing discrepancy can be noticed between 
theory and practice, between the mind of Rome and the missionary ap- 
proach to native peoples. To the Spaniards, for example, the Indians 
were savages with only faint traces of rationality and so debased that 
they were incapable of progress in the Christian Faith. It was reported 
of the Guardanis of Paraguay and of the Redskins that because of their 
low grade there was little hope of the Church being established in their 
midst. The attitude too of Europeans towards Africans from the six- 
teenth century went through a variety of phases, each of which had a 
social reaction for good or evil on the treatment and conditions of the 
people. It would come as a humbling shock to some Vicars Apostolic, 
who in 1885 declared that the Indians of their nature were incapable of 
rising to the dignity of the priesthood, to find the Nijmegen conference 
presided over by an Indian Cardinal. It is true there were always dis- 
sentient voices; but, like those of Pere de Nobili in India or Matteo de 
Ricci in China, they were simply crying in a wilderness, barren of the 
kind of missionary ideas propounded in the Nijmegen papers. Yet the 
writings and the missionary practice of those early heralds of the Gospel, 
living in a period of colonial economic and political intrigue, must be 
judged, not by the standards set at the international study week but 
against the background of their own times. No one would question their 
zeal, often heroically expressed, but they became so blinded by post- 
renaissance theories of the supposed superiority of their Western 
classical culture, and by the comparative excellence of their progress in 
scientific and technical knowledge, that they failed to appreciate the in- 
trinsic values in indigenous cultural traditions. Without the aid of 
ethnology, missiology and related sciences they could not have easily 
detected, for example, underneath the seeming coarse and repellent ex- 
terior of African fetish-worship the significant likeness between the 
chosen people as seen in the Bible and the African mentality, or the 
similarity in patriarchal organization and in family solidarity or in the 
special names used for the Supreme Being. 

The general theme of the Nijmegen papers is adaptation or the 
presentation of the Christian message so as to make it harmonize with 
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the aspirations of the people to be evangelized. Adaptation is not a 
synthesis of the best in pagan religions nor a form of syncretistic growth, 
Neither is it a lessening, a mutilation or a levelling down of Christian 
principles. Again, it must not be confused with the simple meeting or 
fusing of cultures, for the Church is not a purely human institution and 
grace can be communicated and the word of God heard before cultural 
differences have been smoothed over. It is not a form of propaganda or 
a stratagem to win converts, but rather, a continuing of the mission of 
the Church which is the Incarnation, the adaptation of man to God. In 
so far as the Church, without ceasing to be divine, is a human society, 
its way of life reflects man’s way of thinking. While, therefore, there are 
many references in Liturgy and Missions to art, music, architecture and 
ethnology, adaptation is not the business of any of these. A penetrating 
knowledge of such subjects is, of course, important for missionaries, for 
existing codes of behaviour cannot be adjusted without having grasped 
their native signification. It is rather the work of theologians, under the 
guidance of the hierarchy, to see how far that part of Catholic teaching 
capable of change can be made to correspond to the cultural expressions 
of a people. There is no suggestion of lowering supernatural truths to 
the human level but, on the contrary, raising man to be able to enjoy 
the fullness of revelation in Christian truth. Writers dealing with the 
subject of adaptation give the example of the Church as the great tree in 
the Gospel, sprung from the grain of mustard seed. While preserving the 
essentials of the Church’s dogma and tradition, new main branches 
must be grafted on and made to grow. This must not be confused with 
the setting up of native churches. Yet, while the barque of Peter is 
supra-national, unity and diversity have always been two fundamental 
aspects of its progressive evolution. As St Augustine states it: Ex pluribus 
ecclesiis, stat Ecclesia. It is one of the paradoxes of Christianity that the 
application of a universal code of beliefs and morals to differing races 
far from destroying racial aptitudes brings them to their fulfilment and 
at the same time creates an individual contribution which enriches the 
whole Church. 

In summary form, writers outline three main elements in adapta- 
tion. Divine revelation, the objective content of Christian dogma, 
universal in its application and bearing of no modification. Then there 
is the human cultural expression of that objective reality which 1s 
changeable and multiform and can refer, for example, to liturgical 
feasts, sacred art and family customs. In between these there is eccle- 
siastical tradition which intimately binds the human elements to the 
divine. It does not exclude all variety, and its unity is compatible with 
plurality of forms, as in varying liturgies or the new Paschal Vigil. It is 
clear, therefore, that while the essence of Christianity which is of divine 
origin can admit of no accommodation, yet under divine Providence, 
the human, and consequently accidental, development is not of 
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metaphysical or universal value but admits of change and modification. 
Missionaries will appreciate the emphasis in the Nijmegen papers on 
the need, in all questions of adaptation, for hierarchial guidance, for 
unhurried progress, and for prudence, zeal and a deep reverence not 
only for preserving the essentials in Catholic sacred rites but for a pro- 
found knowledge of, and sincere respect for the pre-Christian values in 
indigenous cultures. Experience will have taught them that nowhere in 
pagan lands is found an empty vessel into which can be poured the 
salving content of Christian truth, or a desolate void where the Church 
can be planted. Every native soil into which the Christian seed is to be 
sown is rich in its own perfections, for there is found in the heart of every 
man hidden sparks waiting to be stirred up and supernaturalized thus 
becoming a bright flame of the lumen Christz. 

The concentrated, concise, and readable form of the twenty-seven 
Nijmegen papers, outlining the principles, methods, merits, dangers 
and particular application of adaptation or assimilation, must surely 
represent a major contribution to the rapidly developing modern litur- 
gical movement. With the changes in liturgy already introduced, both 
in the West and in Mission territories, and with more momentous 
changes being planned, the rich fruits of the Nijmegen Conference are 
of urgent, vital and practical interest, not merely to liturgists, mission- 
aries and seminarists, but to every Christian who desires to participate 
more fully in the pulsating life of the Church. 

M. J. WALSH, s.M.A. 


ON GRAHAM GREENE 


A Burnt-out Case. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 16s.) 


IN ONE of his rare mischievous moments G. K. Chesterton described 
Thomas Hardy as the village atheist brooding over the village idiot. 
Mr. Graham Greene, however, is no villager, but a far-flung traveller 
who, in his recent novel, broods deeply over Congo Catholics. The 
book is one mass of them. The good Catholics in the book are colourless 
people, except that Father Thomas is so superficial and indiscreet that 
he makes his own kind of stir; as too does the atrocious Rycker, who 
decided he had no vocation after six years with the Jesuits and left 
them, exuding theology, and ever after so applying Christian prin- 
ciples to all the parts of living that he treats his young wife abominably 
and murders poor Querry, the hero, in the end. 

The situation, however, is retrieved by two bad Catholics: the 
dector, Colin, and the burnt-out case, Querry; both atheists, both 
much holier than thou, and both so starkly superior in their discern- 
ment and sympathy, in their good taste and manners, that the lesser 
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breed around them seems to isolate them sadly and to try them sorely, 
Colin is the doctor in charge of the lepers at the leproserie run by 
missionary priests and nuns, and his treatment of his patients is 
repeatedly successful (so much so that some of the nuns are depressed 
at the prospect that if he goes on like this there will soon be no lepers 
to be kind to). But some of those cured are left with severe mutilation 
and are called burnt-out cases, owing to the effect of their deformity 
upon their minds. By analogy, Querry is a burnt-out case in his own 
way. Wearying beyond endurance of his great reputation as an archi- 
tect of Catholic churches, designed to the glory of a God in whom he 
disbelieves, and of all his affairs with women whom he has not loved 
(he has only loved being loved), he decides to disappear, and so reaches 
the remotest point he can find, the river station by the leproserie in the 
Congo, where he alights because the river boat will go no farther. He 
is burnt-out; love or hate, belief or disbelief and all the emotions and 
interests by which men live are dead in him. But the insight and tact of 
Colin gradually effect a cure, and he is in a sort of half light of happi- 
ness by the time Rycker’s bullets put an end to things. 

All of this will seem a bit bewildering to Catholic readers so far 
untravelled in the realm of Greene-land. What is he at? Some Catholic 
critics have been at great pains to make much of him, but have done so 
in terms that must, I fancy, exasperate him as an artist. One such critic 
was aglow at the edification given by Mr Greene in allowing Scobie 
(in The Heart of the Matter) to make an act of perfect contrition just 
before he died. This is really like saying that Mr Greene does not know 
how to write prose; that he is such an unclear writer nobody but this one 
critic saw his point. Now, Mr Greene’s prose is as clear as a chalk stream, 
and he just tells us what Scobie says and does, without any assessment of 
the spiritual efficacy or otherwise of his behaviour. As he explains in the 
dedication of his present novel, Mr Greene does not write a roman a clef, 
and his A Burnt out Case is ‘but an attempt to give dramatic expression 
to various types of belief, half-belief and non-belief’. He just registers. 

There is another form of apologia for Mr Greene that merits more 
attention. Might not a Catholic novelist take up a position that appears 
disloyal, and might he not have a rich purpose in doing so? I do not 
think that the obvious Catholic propagandist, of negligible talent, gets 
very far with his tendentious fiction. Indeed, it does not edify. It is thin 
stuff, void of any discovery in the human heart, and simply says at a 
superficial level what is too good to be true. It bores any reader of 
an educated taste and it irritates him too unless he is a Catholic. On the 
other hand, might not a novelist of great. power, and Mr Greene is such 
a person, deliberately accept the caducities and the ensuing scandal of 
bad Catholics, yet so interpret things that the disedification of the reader 
is undermined by a profound perception that, if I may put it so, some 
Catholics are too bad for their religion to be untrue? It is a process of 
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putting the phrase corruptio optimi pessima in reverse; that there is a final 
badness which can be reached only by those who alone are right. It is 
analogous to what our Lord said about His having come, and how 
men’s sins had never been so bad had He not come. 

All this, I think, is very true, and a great novelist might so handle 
itas to leave in the minds of his non-Catholic readers a deep impression 
of the ultimate truth of Catholicism; removing from them the shelter 
against Catholicism they might erect in reading the thin stuff, when the 
suspicion that it over-states, that it is complacent, shallow and untrue 
would still be justified. But is that what Mr Greene is doing? I fear not. 
When this contrived disloyalty, as it were, is used to profit you will find 
that an inference that Catholicism is unassailable arises. This inference 
—and it is and should be no more than inference, as the novelist’s 
achievement would collapse to mere banality if he ever grew explicit 
—comes from a writer’s both knowing and believing, so that he is not 
only instructed but constructive too. Certainly, Mr Greene is well 
instructed, indeed almost to the point of quaintness, for he has a 
technique and economy of phrase as if, which of course is not the case, 
he were a spoilt priest himself. But I do not find that he constructs. It is 
as if the one thing lacking to his Catholicism were the Catholic faith. 
As best I may, I would develop this. 

Mr Greene, as I have said, just registers. In the process of so doing 
he relishes all the delights of Catholic thinking without ever begetting 
any issue, Catholic or otherwise. There is a distinct touch of nihilism 
in his work, an intimation that life itself is a burnt-out case and that an 
incinerator is its fitting destiny. Humble and laborious as a dustman 
in his own way, he does not appear to be concerned to finger and 
select, but lets the jewellery get tipped out with the rest. The mildewed 
sins, the redemptive hints, the Catholicism that shines like a twisted 
sardine tin among the egg-shells and the tea-leaves in a bin, the crushed 
empty cartons of despair, and the tangle of still numbered hairs in half 
a broken comb, all go together. The logic of burning alone survives 
once he has ceased to register, for he has his own Marvell-ous way of 
annihilating all that’s made to a Greene thought in a Greene shade. 

Sometimes he goes further. Thus, in his The Potting Shed, he has a 
priest pray that he may lose his faith and sure enough his prayer is 
answered. It is idle, and ultimately derogatory to Mr Greene’s art as a 
writer, to try to rationalize him here, as if he meant a dark night of the 
soul or some such bit of mysticism. He means just what he says, that the 
priest swopped his faith for something. This is not contrived disloyalty, 
but outrageous mischief. It is not making a play about Catholicism but 
playing with Catholicism for a story’s sake, and as such an insult to the 
priesthood and to God alike; and the fact that Mr Greene does not 
seem to be one who would deliberately lack reverence or courtesy but 
emphasizes the lacuna in his mind. 
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A secondary matter which a critic has no right to overlook is that of 
taste. What amounts to coarseness, vulgarity, or worse? For instance, 
Colin and Querry are virtually present at Mass one morning, seated 
outside a church without walls, where they observe the people and 
listen to the sermon; commenting on it or chatting about other matters, 
One gay sally is about a patient suffering from an inflammation ofa 
private part of his body, and the architect, in response to a question 
from the doctor, playfully agrees that he might be able to get outa 
blue-print of a chair designed for the comfort of a man with this 
particular kind of affliction. 

Some Catholic writers today seek to justify this literary fashion 
by a line of argument which, though they do not always mention 
his name, might be epitomized as the Appeal to Chaucer. The slick 
syllogism runs like this: Chaucer was a Catholic; yet Chaucer often 
wrote lewd things; therefore it’s a free country for a Catholic author. 
But the simplest distinction of the major premise, that Chaucer was a 
Catholic who sometimes edified and sometimes disedified, blocks the 
way to the desired conclusion. Nor does antiquity excuse, for the patina 
of six centuries may lie upon but does not alter evil. Moreover, the 
Appeal to Chaucer fails on another ground as well. Though I have 
not read him exhaustively, I have read him sufficiently to get the im- 
pression that he has a sense of category lacking in some moderns; that 
when his topic is lewd it is brashly so, but when it is sacred it is quite 
inviolate. I cannot recall his associating the mystery of the Mass with 
sniggering scufrility. 

There is an excellent restraint of conclusion in Mr Greene. Time 
and again, when you seem to have this or that character assessed and at 
your mercy, a riposte comes unexpectedly, and in surprise you must 
cry touché. Apart from incident and plot which, though true parts of a 
novel, are subsidiary, the novelist is at his best when he reaches that 
bourne of the human heart where no man can judge another and each 
human situation remains a resilient and unanswered thing. Mr Greene 
continually aims at and repeatedly achieves this kind of perfection. 
Now, were all this informed by faith it would (unconsciously of course, 
for the novelist is about his own task and not a propagandist) imply the 
shelter and the comfort of God’s judgement in the end. It would have 
that kind of curvature. The darkness and the obscure glass, the partial 
knowing, and the sense of being before the time would be inferentially 
lit by a casement opening on full knowing, face to face, the solving of 
the secrets of the heart and of all the might-have-beens (which are a 
good half of our ache and which the Last Day will clarify, the theo- 
logians tell us), and the relief that is to be when justice finally is done. 

But Mr Greene will not support the company of Paul. He turns 
things aside into a nihilistic pointlessness, and the art with which he 
registers is the coldest kind of comfort. After all, we cannot be detached 
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from ourselves since we cannot be rid of ourselves, and answered we 
must be. Nor will the makeshift compromise of evading life-size 
thought and making do with an agnostic limp at all suffice. Even the 
agnostic knows the situation would be intolerable did he for a moment 
venture beyond his position of saying that he sees no answer into the 
pit of saying that there is none. It is somewhere round about that brink 
that Mr Greene is loitering. 

But if Mr Greene will not walk with Paul he never ceases moving at 
a tangent, great traveller that he is. I do not mean that geographically 
only, for the sticky climates he has endured and the improbable spots 
he has reached are but the symbol of his readiness at all times to leave 
the ninety-nine in the desert (not that he is all that easy in his mind 
about them either!) and go searching for the one that’s lost; a form of 
quest that, could it but suffer a sea-change in a drench of grace, would 
make him most endearing. Impatient with complacency as he is, no one 
knows better than himself that a man may smile and smile and be a 
villain; and that should make him tolerant of a reader who finds that a 
man may write and write about Catholicism and offer us an irreligious 


book. 


Joun P. Murpuy 


FATHER FABER 


Father Faber. By Ronald Chapman. (Burns Oates. 355.) 


FATHER JOHN BowDEn’s Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber was 
published in 1869, six years after Father Faber’s death. At that time it 
was difficult to deal with controversial matters, while some of the 
actors were still living. An official biographer is rightly constrained 
(despite Lytton Strachey) by a sense of decorum and by his awareness 
that all the essential material cannot be put at his disposal. With the 
passage of time, however, letters and documents become available, and 
it is possible to reach a more balanced appreciation. Nearly a century 
after Faber’s death Mr Ronald Chapman has now given us a new life 
that must surely take its place as the standard biography. It is well 
written and well constructed, and conveys a clear impression of the 
character and life-work of the founder of the London Oratory. Full use 
has been made of the archives of both Oratories, and the book is care- 
fully documented. A small grumble is that there are not enough dates, 
especially of the years; when the reader gets absorbed in the narrative 
—as he will be here—it is a nuisance to break off and hunt in the end 
pages for the date of a letter. 

Mr Chapman has brought out the complexity of Faber’s person- 
ality, an aspect that has not usually been recognized. He makes the 
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interesting observation that from about 1847 Faber’s physical constitu- 
tion changed; the slimly built young man began to develop into the 
over-heavy and unwieldy man of middle age; then, too, began the 
series of collapses in health that were to bring him to his death at the 
age of forty-eight. Yet these hindrances in no way diminished his 
exuberant energy nor the fecundity of his mind, still less did they 
depress him in spirit. The fathers in London did all they could to get 
him to keep reasonable hours, to have proper meals, and to husband 
his strength, but he would give himself utterly to the work in hand and 
then collapse, only to revive suddenly and once more throw himself 
into the unceasing struggle for souls. His life was indeed one of hero- 
ism; he refused to give in. He could be persuaded, but with difficulty, to 
go for a tour to restore his health, but the farther he went from the 
Oratory the more miserable he became, and he would hurry back 
before he was expected. So he went on preaching, lecturing, writing, 
and exercising full control over the Oratory right up to the end in 
spite of bouts of pain and frequent breakdowns. It is difficult to believe 
that he was a Catholic priest for only sixteen years; his achievement in 
that short period would have been wonderful for a man in robust 
health. It was a triumph of spirit over flesh, and here we have the 
story told with insight and sympathy more fully than it has been told 
before. 

I think Mr Chapman is a little too sweeping in his statement that 
‘Faber is popularly remembered as a writer of bad hymns’. He goes on 
to quote verses that could suitably be included in an Oxford Book of Bad 
Verse. It is worth noting that one poem (not a hymn, it is true) by Faber 
is, in fact, included in The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. While his 
hymns may no longer be as popular as they once were, they were, in 
their day, a valuable aid in the work he and other priests were doing. 
His own writings have also suffered because he was addressing the 
people of his own day in the manner he thought would be most 
effective; the wide distribution of his books, not only here but in other 
countries, suggests that he had succeeded in his purpose, and no writer 
can do more. The style of most of his books now jars on us because the 
intellectual climate has changed. It is good, however, to know that Mr 
Chapman is sponsoring a reprint of Growth in Holiness for the Orchard 
Books; he here describes it as ‘sane, erudite, and shrewd’. 

This biography is not only valuable for its portrayal of a great 
priest, but for the new light it throws on the unhappy relations that 
developed between the Birmingham and the London Oratories. The 
story is here told as fully, probably, as it can now be told, but there are 
still gaps in the evidence. Mr Chapman rightly emphasizes that up to 
about 1852, that is three years after the move to London, Faber looked 
to Newman, as he had always done, for guidance although Newman 
urged him, time and again, to make his own decisions. The final break 
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was precipitated by the application made to Propaganda by the 
London fathers for separation from Birmingham. The crucial error 
was in not consulting Newman beforehand, although he himself 
realized that separation was inevitable sooner or later. ‘The difference 
was on ‘When?’ and ‘How?’ Mr Chapman has not been able to deter- 
mine how far Faber himself was responsible for this failure to consult 
their founder; there are conflicting versions of what happened. It is a 
sad story, but it is right that the facts, as far as they can be determined, 
should be placed before us. The sudden variations in Newman’s moods 
are notable; a harsh letter may be followed by one as gentle, only, in 
its turn, to be followed by another scolding. I think part at least of the 
explanation of the graceless manner of the rupture was that they were 
al living on their nerves. Mr Chapman gives a horrifying account of 
the conditions at the King William Street Chapel. The house was 
noisy, unhealthy and bug-ridden, and, in hot weather, the heat and 
stench were almost overpowering. To this must be added the antag- 
onism of the neighbourhood and the scoffing of the public in the dis- 
turbed period of the restoration of the hierarchy. The fathers over- 
worked themselves without measure. No wonder they went down with 
illness after illness. While it is true that the final break with Birmingham 
did not come until the move to Brompton in 1854, the tension had 
been increasing for two or three years. The fathers were not in a fit 
condition of health and nerves to make decisions that called for calm 
consideration. But what of Newman? He was in a somewhat similar 
state himself. The anxieties of the Achilli trial did not end until 1853, 
and from 1851 to 1858 he was torn between the troublesome labour of 
setting up a university in Ireland and the direction of his own Oratory. 
It was almost inevitable that with these calls upon him he lost personal 
touch with the Oratorians in London. He, too, was stretched to the 
limit. It is not unreasonable to find the roots of misunderstandings in 
the nervous states of those involved. Mr Chapman has set before us the 
documents on which each reader can make his own judgement. 

The volume contains some interesting illustrations, though one 
would have liked a little more information about them. There is an un- 
familiar photograph of Newman at the time of the Achilli trial, and 
there are three coloured plates, two of them being portraits of Father 


Faber. 
E. E. REYNOLDs 


SCOTLAND AND THE FAITH 


The Mirror and the Cross. By George Scott-Moncrieff. (Burns Oates, 18s.) 


Tuat there is a dark side of the moon in Scottish history is a statement 
which cannot with any justice be denied. And it began with Knox’s 
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History of the Reformation. Now Knox’s conception of the new Church of 
Scotland of which he was the fountain and origin was based on two 
ideas which, although he refused to admit it, were contradictory of one 
another. The first of these ideas was that the new Church should be 
primitive, that is to say, shorn of all accretions, doctrinal and tradi- 
tional, which had come into being since, say, 100 A.D. The vision that 
appealed to the early Reformers was that of the itinerant preacher, the 
communal life and the occasional commemorative agape—a vision, in 
fact, reproducing as closely as possible conditions as they conceived 
them to have been in apostolic times. The accumulated wisdom of a 
thousand years in dealing with completely altered circumstances in an 
ever-changing Christian world was to be thrown overboard as so much 
trash. Such was the first of the two dominating ideas, and, wild and 
unpractical as it was, it was still possible to justify it under the generic 
name of reform. But the second idea was altogether different. In order 
to achieve the ideal they were aiming at it was necessary to destroy the 
Church already existing. So it was that in place of the shifty adaptations 
which were taking place at the same time in the southern kingdom, in 
Scotland there was a complete overthrow and a decisive break with the 
old order. As an illustration of how decisive the break was intended to 
be, in many cases, when an altar was broken up, the altar-stone would 
be placed as a paving-stone in the porch in order that those going in 
and out of the building could show their contempt by treading it under- 
foot. The contradiction therefore lay in the fact that it was impossible at 
once to reform the Church and to destroy it. And, as it was the des- 
troyers who prevailed, what emerged was not a reformed Catholic and 
Apostolic Church but a new Church altogether. 

This same new Church has just been celebrating its quater-cen- 
tenary and so, following the analogy of 400 A.pD., should be in the spring- 
time of its youthful vigour. Whether that be so or not is for others to 
judge, but at least we who form the Catholic minority in Scotland have 
no reason to complain either of the fact of the celebration that has been 
taking place or of the manner in which it has been carried out. In all 
truth, had reason and good sense been allowed to prevail—and, alas, a 
weary way we all have to go before we reach any such happy state— 
both Catholics and Protestants might well have marked the occasion by 
appearing in sackcloth and ashes—those for having allowed the Church 
of Christ to sink as low as she did four hundred years ago, and these for 
taking advantage of her pitiable state to destroy the unity of Christen- 
dom. There have been times over the past four centuries when the faith- 
ful as a persecuted remnant in Scotland have endeavoured, out of a 
desperate loyalty, to minimize or even deny that the leaders in Church 
and State at that time were in any way to blame for what then oc- 
curred. We need surely be under no such inhibition today. The facts 
alone are too revealing to be ignored. That the whole majestic edifice 
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should have collapsed like a house of cards at the very first puff of 
opposition is sufficient evidence that something was gravely wrong. And 
it was. The responsibility in the first place of the Monarchy, especially 
James IV and his immediate successor, is a heavy one. It is difficult to 
reconcile the genuinely religious feelings which both men seldom failed 
to show in their everyday lives with their reckless and irresponsible 
treatment of Church benefices and appointments. Against the church- 
men the charge is an even graver one. There were, of course, exceptions, 
among whom the saintly Bishop Elphinstone of Aberdeen comes ever 
first to mind, but in general they were but hireling shepherds and be- 
haved as such. It-was Cardinal Pole who said at the Council of Trent in 
1546: ‘It is we Bishops who are most responsible for all the evils now 
burdening the flock of Christ. . . . If God punished us as we deserved we 
should have been long since as Sodom and Gomorrah.’ Bold, and un- 
fortunately true, words spoken by an honourable man. But having 
admitted that the need for church reform was urgent, and admitting that 
even signs of movement in that direction were lacking, that is not to 
say that the setting up of a new religion in place of the old was even 
remotely justifiable. Nor does it mean that the change when it came 
was effected from the highest motives and with widespread support. On 
the contrary, it was made by a handful of fanatical men with regard to 
whose motives ‘mixed’ is the most charitable adjective to apply. All of 
which is very clearly set forth by Mr Scott-Moncrieff in his latest book, 
and in spite of the fact that he succeeds in stating both sides of the con- 
troversy with great and even elaborate fairness, he has been severely 
taken to task by the critics for what is termed ‘a biased approach’. I 
think that there are two reasons for this eminently unreasonable objec- 
tion. The first of these is the tide of Protestant history which has been 
flowing overwhelmingly for so many generations. That tide pouring 
through the writings of Knox, Robertson, Hume, Brown, Burton, Scott 
and, to a lesser extent, Andrew Lang, is still strong, and he is a bold 
swimmer even today who would make headway against it. The theme, 
as Mr Scott-Moncrieff puts it that 


our history is a somewhat shaky but beneficent progression cul- 
minating in Protestant reform and the English union. Everything 
that contributed, or might be made to seem to contribute, to this 
apotheosis represented the forces of good; anything else was either 
downright betrayal or, if room had to be made for it, a romantic 


side-issue. 


This theme is still that which is generally taught. A propaganda 
campaign on these lines carried on continuously for over four centuries 
creates barriers which it takes more than one counter-attack to over- 
throw. The dark side of the moon of Scottish history can at least now be 
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explored but the time has not yet come when publication of discoveries 
resulting from that exploration is generally welcome. 

To speculate on what might have been is a facile temptation to the 
lure of which it is no business of the historian to fall. In a notice of 
this sort, however, one such lapse I hope may be forgiven. Had King 
James IV, sorry influence though he was all too often upon ecclesiastical 
affairs, but lived out the normal span and died, let us say, in 1545, who 
can say how different a course the reformation movement might have 
taken? For if any sure deduction can be drawn from the way in which 
he dealt with the heretics of his own day he was not the man to make 
Beaton’s mistake and create a Protestant martyrology. It was in 1494 
that the Lollards of Kyle in Ayrshire were summoned to appear before 
the King and his Council by Archbishop Blackadder of Glasgow. The 
members of this particular sect were as formidable heretics in their 
beliefs, or disbeliefs, as any who came after them. They denied every- 
thing, from the Real Presence down to a celibate clergy. Moreover they 
counted among their number many persons of consequence in the west 
of Scotland. The examination of those who were accused took place in 
the presence of both the King and the Archbishop. What exactly took 
place is not very clear but the important fact reraains that as a result of 
the way the King handled the matter the proceedings came to nothing 
and, as Knox says disgustedly, ‘the greatest part of the accusation was 
turned to lawchter’. When the seriousness of the threat which the 
attitude of these Lollards implied to both Church and State is taken into 
account one is all the more astonished at the skill by which it was 
averted. But for a time only; when the attack was renewed a generation 
later the catastrophe of Flodden had enfeebled the defence, the King 
himself was no more and the burning of George Wishart followed by 
the murder of the Cardinal put an end to all possibility of compromise 
or even of understanding between the two sides for ever and a day. Such 
then is the first reason, in my submission, for the accusation in this 
instance of a biased approach, namely, the strength even today of 
opposition feeling in general. The second reason might be found in the 
author’s treatment of John Knox. It is not that Mr Scott-Moncrieff 
says anything about Knox that most Presbyterians would not agree 
was true. He was an unkind and unpleasant man and it is not easy to 
find kind and pleasant things to say about him. All and more than Mr 
Scott-Moncrieff says here about Knox could be said about any other 
hero of Kirk or Covenant almost without rebuke. But not about John 
Knox. He is the founder-figure and there is a feeling that any damage 
inflicted on that reputation is likely to have wider and more dangerous 
implications. In the capital city he is represented by a statue standing, 
clad in Geneva gown and with one arm outstretched, in the court-yard 
outside the Church of Scotland’s Assembly Hall. Last year it was sug- 
gested by a member of the Town Council that this statue should be 
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brought out and set up on a conspicuous site where all could see and 
admire it. The motion, however, was cannily negatived, the City 
Fathers possibly seeing, among other things, too obvious a potential 
temptation in that extended arm to ill-disposed mischief-makers. So 
Knox remains in the shadows while a number of probably more worthy 
but certainly less controversial figures stand forth in the sun. To the 
bemused tourist the effigies of Dr. Thomas Guthrie, Provost Adam 
Black, Professor Wilson or even Dr Chalmers may seem odd substitutes 
for Mary Queen of Scots, the young Chevalier or Montrose whom they 
had always understood to be the true heroes, legendary as well as 
historical, of the Scottish ethos. The aforesaid tourist, were he to 
indulge in any such idle speculations, would but be displaying his 
ignorance. It is true that Prince Charles Edward is not commemorated; 
but neither is the Duke of Cumberland. There is no statue to Montrose; 
but nor is there one to Argyll. You may search in vain for Mary Stuart, 
but unless you know where to look you will not find John Knox either. 
The ashes everywhere are too warm for safety, and, to paraphrase 
Yeats’ well-known image, Scottish dreams lie wide-spread on Scottish 
soil, and Scotsmen are highly sensitive to the danger of anyone stepping 
on them. Upon one of these, and one moreover in which many claim a 
proprietory interest, Mr Scott-Moncrieff has boldly trodden; hence the 
cries of agony. But, as I have already said, it was plainly his object in 
writing to endeavour to throw light on an unjustly neglected side of his 
country’s history, not to arouse controversy. And in this, as must be 
generally admitted, he has well succeeded. In a work which maintains 
so high a level of excellence throughout it is perhaps invidious to be- 
stow praise on any particular section, but for a concise and wise appre- 
ciation of many of the issues which divide Christian from Christian at 
the present day the Epilogue is deserving of the careful study of every- 
one whether they are interested in apologetics or not. In the final sen- 
tence the author refers back to the title of the book: ‘the reflexions that 
we see in the mirror of history may differ, but the Cross is constant’. 


Which could be a fruitful text for many a sermon. 
Joun McEwen 
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